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) It’s the way Rawlings makes them that makes the | 
difference—finest materials, unexcelled crafts- : 

= manship, and an unusual attention to details. 


Compare Rawlings shoulder cushions with any other—for protective features, for | 
lasting qualities. See why more high schools and colleges choose Rawlings shoulder 
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cushions than any other kind. 








Deep, Super 100% Nylon Slip- Longer Cap 
Aire-Guard proof Covering Hinges 
Vinyl Padding 







Double Watere 
proof Fibres 


The Original Safety 
Snubber 


Adjustable, 
1+ ; . Replaceable, 
PT sat on ee of de D-Anchor Body 
: Straps. 
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THE “VULNERABLE” AREA! ® 
SS 
Body contoured fibres fit the a a re 7 R 
shape of the shoulder. The Finest In The Field ! . 
Safety Snubber prevents flap Sporting Goods Company t 
shifting or being driven St. Louis e New York e Los Angeles « Dallas e Chicago Gi 
down onto point of shoulder — 
provides a wider blocking area. 
; : BRAND NEW FROM RAWLINGS FOR 1959 
since calgalaataialeaaal VINYL COATED SHOULDER CUSHIONS - 
contact area. Hi 
Cap is swung “forward” to PI 
provide ease of movement, greater Cé 
comfort and better protection f 
of upper arm. 
Ni 
Triple Cantilever Protection: 
To guard the most vital shoulder Ti 
area, Rawlings’ Cantilever Pads 
give three-stage shock absorption VFP — Completely coated with per- DCP—Vinyl coated padding. Re- Sc 
. irati f Vinyl. movable and replaceable fibres. 

—brings the chance of en eeeee ee P 
shoulder separation to a minimum. Both pads available in cantilever and flat styles—regular and large sizes, Ci 
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RICE INSTITUTE FIELDHOUSE, Houston, Texas 


All floors, from the gleaming terrazzo lobby to the 
beautiful ‘championship playing surface are Hillyard 
treated. Architects: Jensen, Jensen, Millhouse, and 
\ Greeven, Austin, Texas. 





MAIL THIS 
Bl COUPON 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. P-2 

Please send me full information on how easily | 
can have a TROPHY Championship Floor in my own 
gym—and how this fine finish saves main- 
tenance money. 
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Rice Institute 
and 


flooring manufacturer agree... 
“a floor we’re both proud of” 







FINISHED pa > 
WITH lly Tagpay’ 


“Gym Finish for Champions” ~ = < - 


It’s just one more famous J. W. Wells floor for which 


TROPHY finish was chosen. 


More than 15,000 of the nation’s finest field house, arena, 
and gymnasium floors — including those on which all 
major 1958-59 Basketball Tournaments were played — 
are Hillyard — finished. Get the full story on TROPHY, 
the lightest, smoothest, longest-wearing, no-glare, non-slip 


finish of them all! 


The Hillyard “Maintaineer®” is your expert adviser on the most effective 
and economical treatment and maintenance of all floors in your school, 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Passaic, N. J. 





Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Mail address changes to: COACH & 
ATHLETE, 310 Buckhead Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta 5, Georgia. 


COACH & ATHLETE, a national magazine 
devoted to sports, is "published monihly ex- 
cept July. It is the official publication of 
many associations of coaches, trainers and 
officials throughout the nation and is dedi- 
cated to the highest and best interest of 
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fans. Material in this magazine may be re- 
printed provided credit is given to COACH & 
ATHLETE. 





Subscription Rates: 
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years, $5.00; three years, $6.00; single copies, 
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14 feet of power...dancing on clouds 





Today’s lineman is as much dancer as rugged football player. The 
extra mobility required of him, and his: teammates in the backfield, 
means a new kind of football shoe . . . one that’s tough, flexible, and 
light as a feather. And one that fits, 

MacGregor Kangaroo football shoes are as modern as next season. 
They are the only football shoes built on the “Perfection Last,” 
developed by MacGregor craftsmen after research revealed players’ 
foot sizes had changed in the past decade. MacGregor Kangaroo 
football shoes are built with today’s game, as well as today’s player, 
in mind. Cutbacks, run-pass options, intricate blocking patterns, 
“jitterbug” defenses all have made just an ordinary shoe obsolete. 
MacGregor Kangaroo shoes are tailor-made for this modern kind of 
game, and for the modern kind of player. 

Put your line... put your whole team . . . in MacGregor Kangaroo 
football shoes. Improve overall team speed, mobility, and efficiency. 
Many models to choose from. 


Thacher 


“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game™ 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio e FOOTBALL ° BASKETBALL ° BASEBALL ° GOLF e TENNIS 
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FEATURING 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 


FROM 


1919 —1959 


Celebrating Our 40th Anniversary of Service to 


the Athletic Field 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclusive 


triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s specially 


treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own school 


color on both shirt and pant. 


e@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, run 


or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design at 


no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 114” elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 


$1.60 per uniform. 


WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


Champion’s “Complete Phys Ed Uniforms” are 


priced lower, and the savings are passed along to 


you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of the nation’s 


colleges and high schools. Equip your school with 
Champion Phys Ed uniforms — top quality, long 


wearing, full washability! 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors — all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, 
Purple, Brown, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 


$1.65 per uniform. 


Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 
Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors —all stocked for immediate deliv- 
ery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, 
Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, 
Black, Gold and Old Gold. Same con- 
struction as 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design. . 


$1.80 per uniform. 


ett = 


Champion will send you a free 
GYM _ sample of the T-Shirt and Gym 

Pant so you can see how a gym 
SUIT suit for your Physical Educa- 
tion classes will look with your 
design in your school color 


PLEASE NOTE—WE HAVE MOVED! 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


combination. This sample re- 
quest must come from the 
Physical Education department 
or office. Please specify desi 
and color when writing for 
sample. 
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NOW-A 93% STRONGER TAPE 
AT A“LOW-END” PRICE 


— = There's a Bike Trainers Tape 
for every use, every budget. 












ol- 
iv- 
. Bike’s improved General Purpose Tape gives 
mi you the extra strength you need for preventative 


strapping—without the extra cost. 


nd 

ELASTIC 
2 A new cloth construction, purposely developed by Bike in 
$c for new General Purpose Tape, now makes it possible 
‘the for short-budget schools to afford strong, safe prevent- 
. 4 ative strapping. The kind of easy-to-handle strapping 


that reduces injuries, strengthens ankles, improves 
player performance. 


Again, it’s Bike for extra value—without extra cost. 





THE KENDALL company 
BIKE WEB SALES DIVISION 
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Whitman College campus, the oldest chartered institution in the state of Washington. 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 






by Sherman R. Mitchell 





CHESTER C. MAXEY, President 


HITMAN 
OLLEGE 


WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 






HITMAN COLLEGE, in Walla Walla, Washington, a shady, thriving city of 
25,000, is celebrating its Centennial this year. 

The college was founded by the Reverend Cushing Eells, in memory of his 
friends and fellow missionaries, Dr. Marcus Whitman and his wife, Narcissa 
Prentiss Whitman, who began the work of medical missions west of the Rocky 
Mountains in 1836, at Waiilatpu, seven miles from Walla Walla. The Whit- 
mans and their companions were fated to die in the Indian massacre of 1857. 

The Territorial Legislature of Washington granted a charter to Whitman 
Seminary in 1859 and an amended charter to Whitman College in 1883. From 
its beginning in a sixteen-by-sixteen frame building at Waiilatpu, the college 
has grown to the need of a $1,147,000 operating budget for the 1958-59 fiscal 
year. Buildings, buildings under construction, equipment, and grounds are 
valued at $5,460,000. Endowment and trust funds total $4,523,500. 

Whitman is a privately endowed, non-sectarian, liberal arts college with 
an average enrollment of 850 students. This year there are 461 men, and 372 
women enrolled, from 22 different states, six foreign countries, and the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

A residence college, with limited enrollment, admission is on a selective 
basis. There is no arbitrary grade point requirement. Credentials are evaluat- 
ed in comparison with those of the total group of applicants. 

In this Centennial year, Whitman College celebrates its long history of pro- 
viding its students with the intellectual tools necessary for work at the col- 
lege and post-college levels, and of providing a general understanding of the 
heritage and civilization of the modern world. 

WHITMAN’S ATHLETIC PROGRAM is an integral part of a curriculum for 
achieving social, intellectual and physical maturity. 
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Robert B. Burgess, Director of Athletics 
and Head Coach of Basketball. 


ie 4 B ys 
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Dr. Robert R. Thomsen, 
Head Football Coach. 


Cc. W. (Bill) Martin, Whitman’s Track 
Coach. Right: Dave Klicker, 1957 N.A.I.A. 
440-yard champion. 



























Whitman’s first football game, 
against an Army team from nearby 
Fort Walla Walla, was played in 1892. 
Since that time, in nearly all of the 
major sports, Whitman has played rep- 
resentative schedules against other 
colleges and universities, large and 
small, of the West. Its first intercol- 
legiate game was in 1897, against 
Washington Agricultural College, later 
to become Washington State College. 

Through the first quarter of this 
century, Whitman’s athletic competi- 
tion was necessarily provided by oth- 
er early institutions in the area — 
WSC, University of Washington, Ore- 
gon Agricultural College (Oregon 
State), University of Oregon, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, and Willamette Uni- 
versity. 

But because Whitman, by choice, re- 
mained small while others grew to 
tremendously larger enrollments, com- 
petition in “big time” athletics ceased. 

With Willamette and other North- 
west institutions of similar size and 
aims, Whitman became a charter mem- 
ber of the Pacific Northwest Athletic 
Conference, in which its teams still 
participate. 

Athletic balance with the other pro- 
grams of the school, rather than em- 
phasis, has been a characteristic of 
Northwest Conference schools 
throughout the years. 

Outstanding teams, and outstanding 
individuals have represented Whitman, 
but their acclaim has been primarily 
of a regional or conference nature. 

Many of Whitman’s outstanding grad- 
uates were members of athletic teams 
while undergraduates. But their recog- 
nition now stems from abilities in oth- 
er fields. 

Two former Whitman football stars 
were members of the last Congress, 
Representatives Hal Holmes of Wash- 
ington and Al Ullman of Oregon. 
Holmes rates as one of the all-time 
great ends and punters in Whitman’s 
history. Ullman was a varsity guard. 

Others — Ralph Cordiner, Chairman 
of the Board of General Electric; Dr. 
Walter Brattain, Nobel Prize winner 
in physics for co-invention of the 
transistor, and Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas — have enhanced 
Whitman’s reputation for producing 
professional, scientific and educational 
leaders. 

Equality, but not preferential treat- 
ment, is accorded athletes at Whit- 
man. Dr. Chester C. Maxey, President, 
recently explained college policy: 

“The athletic policy of Whitman Col- 
lege is simple and clear. The College 
believes in physical education and 
competitive sports and does all it can 
to encourage and support both. It of- 
fers a full-scale major in physical edu- 
cation, an extensive program of intra- 
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George Sullivan, Whitman’s first little All- 
America Football Player. 





The 125-pound Paul Bunyan axe trophy 

has been a symbol of the traditional foot- 

ball rivalry between Whitman and Will- 
amette University for many years. 


Commencement Day at Whitman. 
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mural sports, and a fully comprehen- 
sive program of intercollegiate sports. 

“All members of the coaching staff 
are regular faculty members in the 
Department of Physical Education and 
are on exactly the same footing as to 
tenure and salary as faculty members 
in other departments. No one is em- 
ployed solely as an athletic coach. 

“There is no differentiation between 
financial aid to athletes and to other 
students. Any student who can estab- 
lish financial need under the formulas 
of the College Scholarship Service is 
eligible for financial aid from the col- 
lege. The amount of aid given is gov- 
erned by the adequacy of the student 
aid funds of the college and the show- 
ing of need developed by the reports 
of the College Scholarship Service. 
Athletes are not treated more gener- 
ously than other students or less gen- 
erously. In our reckoning, need is 
need, the same for all.” 

Northwest Conference schools, all of 
whom belong either to the NCAA or 
NAIA, or both, as Whitman does, ad- 
here to a comparatively strict code of 
athletic aid, which permits a_per- 
centage of tuition and fees to athletes. 
But, as Dr. Maxey explains, not all 
athletes receive the maximum schol- 


arship aid. Need is the primary gov- 
erning factor. 

A portion of the scholastic aid for 
athletes comes from an organization 
of Whitman alums and boosters, the 
158 Club. Funds from the 158 Club are 
all administered by the college. 

On-campus jobs are assigned equal- 
ly to athletes and non-athletes. 

The Division of Health and Physi- 
cal Education prepares its graduates 
for high school teaching and coaching, 
supervision of adult recreational pro- 
grams, and basic preparation for physi- 
cal therapy careers. 

The Director of Athletics is Robert 
B. Burgess, Professor of Physical Ed- 
ucation, who is head coach of basket- 
ball and tennis. In his 10 years at 
Whitman he has drawn _ acclaim 
throughout the Northwest for his 
abilities to “do a tremendous job 
with the material at hand.” 

His 1957-58 basketball team had a 
13-13 record, and this year was in 
third place in conference standings. 

His tennis teams, always with a win- 
ning record, last year captured the 
conference singles and doubles crowns. 

Dean of Whitman coaches, and dean 
of Northwest track mentors, is C. W. 
(Bill) Martin, who celebrated his 25th 


Intercollegiate, Intra-mural and “classroom” skiing are a part of Whitman’s activities. 

























year in 1958. 

Once tabbed “the World’s Fastest 
Human” when he ran a 9.6 hundred 
yard dash as a collegian at Notre Dame 
in 1908, Martin has guided Whitman 
track teams to a dominant place in the 
Northwest Conference. They are cur- 
rent defending champions, having won 
the cinder title the past two years. 

In 1957, Martin coached his first na- 
tional champion, junior hurdler Dave 
Klicker, who won the NAIA 440-yard 
hurdles at San Diego. 

Klicker, a 5-foot, 10-inch speedster 
who weighs only 140, returned to the 
NAIA finals last year, and also en- | 
tered the NCAA championships. He 
broke the American Collegiate 440- 
yard hurdles record, though finishing 
in second place in the NAIA meet. 

The 1958 season also produced Whit- 
man’s first Little All-America foot- 
ball honoree, halfback George Sulli- 
van. Both he and Klicker are native 
Walla Wallans. 

In his fourth year as head grid 
coach, Dr. Robert R. Thomsen, Associ- 
ate Professor of Physical Education, 
has compiled a 15-16-2 record. In 1956, 
his highly-regarded squad was invited 
to California for a post-season en- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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A House Divided 

OACHES are perhaps the most competitive people 
» in our society. This is easily understood. They are 
men who have made their way by competition. They 
competed for places on high school and college athletic 
teams. They are now coaching a competitive sport. 
Their eyes are trained to spot the boy with the com- 
petitive spirit. To hold his current coaching job, he 
must compete against other coaches in the conference 
for the better winning record. Hence, it is no surprise 
that he is competitive. It is commendable that he is 
and that he can instill this spirit into the hearts of 
his players. America needs more of that spirit! 

The surprising and deplorable thing to us is to 
learn that this spirit of competition is turned against 
other coaches and other sports in the same school. 
There are football coaches who are envious of the 
success of basketball or other sports in their own 
school. Likewise, there are basketball coaches who 
are unsympathetic with football and actually “pull 
against” it and other sports which he considers are 
competing for his “place in the sun.” 

Of course, these are in the minority — but there 
are more of them than you would think. A coach 
should pull for the success of all teams that represent 
his school. Their success raises the prestige of the en- 
tire program at the institution and benefits the re- 
cruiters of any sport at that institution. More impor- 
tant, it reflects loyalty on his part and he will, in 
turn, be rewarded by the loyalty of coaches ard play- 
ers of other sports and by the student body. 

LATERAL PASSES: Humphrey B. (Humpy) 
Heywood, veteran Baylor School football coach, has 
been appointed to the football rules committee of 
the National Collegiate Athletic ASSOCIATION. 

The appointment was made by Wally Butts, head 





By DWIGHT KEITH 


coach at the University of Georgia, who, is president 
ot the American Football Coaches’ Association. 

Heywood will serve as a member of the NCAA’s 
advisory committee, representing prep and high 
schools. 

Lou Little, former head coach at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is chairman of the rules committee. 

The Baylor mentor is one of the only three high 
school and prep coaches in the nation on the com- 
mittee and, according to Butts, is the “first prep coach 
from this section of the country I can remember being 
named to the committee.” 

Butts said that Heywood “will be a ‘valuable ad- 
dition to the organization.” 

Heywood has long been considered one of the top 
prep coaches in the South and a high percentage of 
his players have left Baylor to win honors on high- 
ranking college squads. 

Former All-Americas who played under the geni- 
al Raider skipper are Bill Healy and Leon Harde- 
man of Georgia Tech, Joe Steffy of the U. S. Military 
Academy and Bill Johnson of Tennessee. 

Sally Jo Holmes, our “Co-Ed of the Month” for 
February, has gained new honors. She was the re- 
cipient of the highest award attainable by a student 
at the annual Women’s Recreation Association ban- 
quet at the University of Nevada. Sally Jo was pre- 
sented a life pass to all Nevada athletic events and a 
Nevada blanket, symbolic of maximum achievement 
in WRA activities. She is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Earle J. Holmes, director of athletics, Compton 
College . . . Malcolm Laney is making ready for an- 
other successful season at his summer camp at Men- 
tone, Alabama. Malcolm has built this camp into one 
of the best in the South, accommodating both girls 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 

(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 

(3) Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans 
as well as coaches, officials and players. 





COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(5) Christian principles 
(6) High standard of 
sportsmanship and eth- 


(1) Fair play 
(2) Clean speech 
{3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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Bulk-Pack savings on the quality supporter 


New Low Prices 
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This way you can buy the best— 
Bike No. 10 Supporters—and 
save money when you do it 


* gi gesisTanT 
guBseR 


Here’s a real bargain that 
cost-conscious school 
boards will approve of. 
Because of recent man- 
ufacturing economies, you 
may now buy quality 
Bike supporters at new 


» low prices. And, as always, 


Bike Supporters cost even 
less in the long run, be- 
cause they last far longer. 
They’re made with 4T- 
280° Heat Resistant Rub- 


| ber to keep their stretch 
| better—stay useable 
| longer —than supporters 


made with ordinary rubber. 

In the Bulk-Pack for 
schools, Bike No. 10 Sup- 
porters are easier to store, 
easier to issue, easier on 
the budget. Consult your 
Sporting Goods Dealer for 
new low prices. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL BULK-PACK 
CONTAINS ONE DOZEN OF ONE SIZE 


SOLD ONLY BY 
SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 


——— KAS 
q 


THE KE RB DALL COMPANY 


BIKE WEB SALES DIVISION 
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PLANNING 


BASEBALL 
OFFENSE 


by GENE HOOKS Baseball Coach, Wake Forest 








Gene Hooks, an All-America third base- 
man for Wake Forest in 1949, is in his 
third season as head coach of the Demon 
Deacons. 

Hooks, who received his doctorate in 
physical education at George Peabody 
College in 1956, replaced a former Wake 
Forest teammate, Charlie Teague, as men- 
tor of the Deacs. 

The 29-year-old Hooks, a native of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., played four seasons 
of varsity ball at Wake Forest (1947- 
1950), and earned All-America recogni- 
tion on the 1949 club which was runnerup 
to Texas for the NCAA championship. 

Following his graduation in June, 1950, 
he signed with the Chicago Cubs organiza- 
tion. He played 60 games with Decatur, 
Ill., of the Three-I League in 1950, and 
finished the season with a .321 batting 
average. During the next three seasons 
(1951-52-53) he performed with Spring- 
field of the International League. 

At the close of the 1954 season Hooks 
returned to school to complete work on 
his doctorate in physical education. 

He earned his master’s degree at the 
University of North Carolina in 1952, and 
was a member of the Physical Education 
staff at N. C. State College in 1953 and 
1954. He came to Wake Forest in 1956 
as Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion and Varsity Baseball Coach. 





N ORDER TO PLAN an offense in base- 

ball it is mandatory to know as ac- 
curately and as quickly as possible the 
offensive capabilities of each player. 
This is often done by a trial and error 
method that lasts well into the high 
school or college season. Most of us 
agree that these capabilities must be 
learned much earlier if we hope to 
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mold a group of boys into a winning 
team. 

For those who find, as I have, that 
judgment and memory are often very 
unreliable yardsticks, I offer an of- 
fensive checklist. Though we have used 
this checklist or rating scale as a coach- 
ing aid at Wake Forest College only a 
short time, the results have been most 
gratifying and have encouraged us to 
use the plan even more extensively. 

Looking at the rating scale you will 
note that we have almost completely 
ignored technique. We are not uncon- 
cerned with technique; however, we 
are much more concerned with wheth- 
er or not the player is getting the job 
done. Technique is a means of improv- 
ing performance, not an end in itself. 
On the rating scale we are concerned 
with the end result. 

The rating scale is designed in such 
a way that the raw scores for the 
various tests may be recorded on the 
right side of the paper. These raw 
scores are used as an aid in making a 
subjective judgment from one to five 
on each player for each item. (The 
number two was omitted because it 
seemed both pointless and a waste of 
time to rate a boy in degrees of poor 
performance; either he was sufficient 
to some degree or he was, to quote 
our slang term, “bush league.’”) These 
scores are then recorded in the blanks 
on the left side of the scale. We try 
to avoid favoritism by rating each item 
for all individuals separately, rather 
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than rating one man completely before , 


proceeding to the next. We also get as 


many different ratings as possible for | 


each boy on each item in order to 
minimize the influence of one especial- 
ly good or bad day on any item. 

A team’s offense is based on the 
ability of each player to bunt, hit, and 
run bases. We have designed this check- 
list to aid us in analyzing each play- 
er’s ability in these areas. Although a 
great deal of the information we get 
on a boy is our own judgment and 
very often substantiates the opinion 
we may have harbored for some time, 
we have still found it beneficial to get 
these opinions down on paper. 

There are a number of reasons why 
the rating sheet is valuable to us. First 
of all it stimulates a lot of interest 
among the ball players. They are en- 
couraged to improve in the areas in 
which their ratings are not good. As 
mentioned previously, we rate each 
boy as often as the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. We often find time during 
batting practice and during intrasquad 
games to do this. The scores are made 
available to the squad members and 
all are encouraged to improve them. 
They are’ also reminded from time to 
time that the offensive line-up will be 
chosen from the data collected. In this 
way the competition is keen among 
the players to excel. 

We go over the rating sheets with 
each player and show him exactly what 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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during A MAJOR ADVANCE IN FOOTBALL SHOE STYLING, NOW AVAILABLE 

— INTRODUCES FOR THE VERY FIRST TIME. A shoe superior in both design and quality . . . 

rs and C0 NTO UJ R. FIT made for greater ease and freedom, greater control. In the game or on the sidelines, 

Bese here’s the one shoe that duplicates the natural form of the foot . . . allows full 
ill be Pr OOTBALL relaxation, promotes top performance. For backfield or line, here’s the biggest shoe 

In this SHOES innovation in football history . . . the best investment your 

—— GENUINE en team could make in increased comfort, greater speed and skill. Ce 

s with KAN C AROO LIAN used by more universities, colleges and high schools than any others in the field SP OT Bl 


y what If your local sports equipment store does not carry Spot-Bilt, write Spot-Bilt, 160 
Monroe Street, Cambridge, Mass. for the name of your nearest dealer. 
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DRILLS FOR 
STARTING AND 
TURNING 


by JACK RYAN 


Coach of Swimming — 


University of Florida 





Jack Ryan has been head swimming 
coach at the University of Florida since 
1952. During this period, his teams have 
won the SEC championship six times and 
were second twice. They have compiled a 
record of 51 wins, 21 losses and 3 ties. 
His swimmers have won 43 individual 
SEC titles and 10 relay championships. 

Ryan attended Worcester Academy 
where he set a national prep record in the 
440-yard free style. He then attended 
Ohio State where he won the Big Ten 
title in this event and was on the AIl- 
America Collegiate Team in 1942. 





TARTING and TURNING are funda- 
S mental to competitive swimming 
skills and should claim a definite part 
in the swimming workout. These im- 
portant skills are too often overlooked 
and dismissed with the thought that 
they are techniques the swimmer 
should practice on his own initiative 
at the end of the workout. This is a 
valid assumption but taking into con- 
sideration the swimmer’s fatigue at 
the finish of a long practice session, it 
is understandable that little work will 
be done on turning and starting if the 
decision is left to each individual. 

In order to be certain that these 
skills are perfected the coach would 
be wise to include them in his training 
program so that the squad may work 
on them in a group. This is particu- 
larly true in early season training 
but there is also a definite place for 
such group work in all phases of the 
training program. 

The present article is not devoted to 
the techniques of starting and turning 
but rather presents a list of drills 
which have been found to be very use- 
ful in training and teaching swimmers 
proper turning and _ starting. Most 
squads like to take part in this kind 
of drill because the activity gives them 
a chance to work together as a team 
and to have fun. Having fun during 
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swimming practice is a legitimate aim 
and one which can stand more em- 
phasis in a comprehensive workout 
plan. Any training technique that can 
lessen the drudgery of doing constant 
laps up and down the pool and still 
accomplish a needed goal should be 
utilized fully. 
Turning Drills 

1. Basic TURNING DRILL: 

The object of this drill is to help 
the swimmer learn the basic funda- 
mentals of a proper turn and push off 
in accordance with the stroke that he 
is swimming. For this particular drill, 
the swimmers stand in the water ap- 
proximately five feet from the wall 
facing the shallow end of the pool. 
The touching hand is called out and 
on command the group (one to a lane) 
dives into the turn, touches with the 
hand that is called, executes the turn 
and each man pushes off as far as he 
can. No leg kick or pull to the surface 
is used. 

2. RUNNING TURN DRILL: 

The purpose: 

a. Hit turns at high speed 

b. Turn quickly 

c. Drive to the surface 

For this drill the swimmers are di- 
vided equally and placed in single file 
on each side of the pool out of the 
water. Since the swimmer must take a 
running dive, the deck of the pool 
should be covered with rubber mats 
or cocoa matting to avoid slipping. The 
crawl swimmers on the left hand side 
of the pool turn on the left hand, 
while the crawl swimmers on the right 
side turn with the right hand. The 
swimmer takes a run and shallow 
dive, touches the wall with his out- 
stretched hand while still under water, 
executes the turn, pushes and drives 
to the surface. It is a good idea to al- 
low the swimmer to do this drill 
slowly at first until he finds his take- 


off spot. The take-off spot will vary 
with individual swimmers. It is best to 
start with a middle of the pool take-off 
and work forward toward the wall if 
necessary. I find this effective in get- 
ting the swimmer to practice with 
both hands. It is also possible for 
backstrokers to use this drill but they 
should do it slowly until the proper 
take-off spot is found. On the glide 
under water the backstroker turns on 
his back before executing the turn. 
Breaststrokers and butterfly swim- 
mers on the left side turn to the right, 
while those on the right side turn left. 

To add fun to this drill a line can 
be stretched across the pool at the 
halfway mark. Swimmers are paired 
off according to strokes and on com- 
mand take off to see who can reach 
the rope first. Races can be set up 
using legs only, arms only, or coordi- 
nated stroking. 

3. WAVE DRILLs: 

This drill provides for practicing 
turns at both ends of the pool. 

To make the coaching of the turns 
easier it is a good idea to have the 
backstrokers placed in lanes next to 
each other, breaststrokers next to each 
other, etc. Calling the turning group 
out by strokes gives the coach a chance 
to concentrate on one particular type 
turn at a time. 

Races within these groups are al- 
ways a motivating force. To add fun 
to this drill we-use lane races with a 
rope stretched across the center of the 
pool. The group facing the shallow 
wall will go on command. As soon as 
the person in lane 3 touches the rope, 
the man facing the opposite direction 
in that lane is allowed to go. I find 
this drill to be very effective in mak- 
ing the swimmer drive into and come 
off the wall at high speed. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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FIRST OF A SERIES 





(OSAHEDRON 











A perfectly symmetrical polyhedron possessing the ultimate number of poles that can be placed on a sphere... 


That’s the icosahedron ...the strongest, best balanced carcass pattern that can be applied to a ball. And, the 





results are in. 

After nearly a decade in the laboratory...after years of actual field testing. ..through abrasion testing, bounce 
machines, excess inflation...every test yet devised to torture a ball...the new Vorr ball consistently delivered 
more usable playing life than any other ball of any other type construction. That's durability. 


Icosahedron Construction Combines: 

* MAXIMUM CARCASS LIFE 

* MAXIMUM COVER WEAR 

* COMPLETE UNIFORMITY 

* OFFICIAL PERFORMANCE FOR THE LIFE OF THE BALL 
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At Duke University... 


CROSS 
COUNTRY 


by 
AL BUEHLER 


Cross Country Coach 


Duke University 


UR CROSS COUNTRY program at Duke 

University is patterned along the 
same basic theories successfully uti- 
lized by E. C. “Billy” Hayes of In- 
diana, who established a remarkable 
record as a developer of top flight dis- 
tance runners in the late 30’s and early 
40’s. Billy Hayes is considered the 
“Granddaddy of American Distance 
coaches” and his basic program is fun- 
damental to all distance training. Bill 
Easton of Kansas and Karl Schadel- 
mann of Michigan State are two of the 
more successful disciples of Mr. Hayes 
and they have incorporated into this 
basic pattern of training such modern 
concepts as Swedish Fartlek (Speed- 
play) and Franz Stampl’s Interval 
Training. 90% of my technical track 
training and coaching philosophy can 
be accredited to Jim Kehoe, successful 
track mentor of Maryland, who year 
in and year out has out the best dis- 
tance teams in the Southern and At- 
lantic Coast Conferences. 

And finally we’ve borrowed some 
organizational ideas and _ coaching 
philosophy from Bud Wilkinson, Okla- 
homa’s great football coach, and have 
applied them to our cross country situa- 
tion. 


oo * * 


Therefore our cross country pro- 
gram here at Duke can hardly be con- 
sidered original as such, for we have 
incorporated al! of the above into our 
basic program. Our style of cross coun- 
try running attempts to do the job suc- 
cessfully if competent personnel are 
available. Each coach fully realizes 
that the basic ingredient of success is 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY’S CHAMPION IRON DUKES: 
Left to right: Jerry Nourse, Tom Bazemore, Dave Pitkethly, Cary Weisiger, Capt. 
Coach Al Buehler, Dave Jones, Fred Hurd, Maleolm Shields, Tom Maloof. 


the ability and moral caliber of his 
runners and our young men have al- 
ways been everything that a coach 
could ask and often even more. Many 
times our teams have been in situations 
where no help from the coach could 
have prevailed. Through sheer grit, de- 
termination, and courage they have 
changed defeat into victory. Their 
spirit and will-to-win have been a con- 
stant inspiration to all connected with 
our program. 
* % bo 

Cross Country is a tough, hard and 
demanding sport and it demands the 
willingness to go all out for something 
you want, something you believe in 
and something that’s good and honest 
and clean. It takes a lot of hard work 
for a boy to become and remain a top 
flight cross country runner, but the 
coach can not drive him to it. There 
must be the fun angle — not frivolity, 
but fun through the awareness of the 
relationship between the ends the boy 
knows can be achieved and enjoyed 
in Saturday’s meet and the sacrifice 
necessary to that end. Willingness to 
make that sacrifice demands mental 
toughness and it is necessary that men- 
tal toughness be instilled in every boy 
on our team. When mental toughness 
has been rewarded by victory enough 
times, it adds up to the winning at- 
titude or tradition, which is more im- 
portant than personnel and coaching. 
Maryland has it (that’s why we have 
benefited from running against them) 
they taught us what it means to run 
4 miles of a cross country at top speed 
without ever letting up. Cross country 


fulfills a demand for all-out total ef- 
fort, and at the same time teaches fair 
play, discipline, teamwork and loyalty. 

On occasion we have mentioned win- 
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ning, but frankly we are not interested | 


in win-lost records as such. The thing 
I’m proudest of is the type of boy we 
have running cross country and rep- 
resenting Duke University. We are not 
primarily interested in the one _ nar- 
row phase of human _ achievement 
marked by victory, but rather how 
much can we add to the youngster’s 
overall development (intellectual, 
physical, social, religious). The purpose 
of competition is to test yourself, not 
just to beat somebody. 

I firmly believe that sound organiza- 
tion is the key to success in any field. 
Without organization even the _ best 
available personnel and coaching are 
dissipated in wasted effort and mo- 
tion. Therefore we try to operate our 
cross country program First Class. 
Always go first class in everything you 
do. Unless our standards are high in 
everything, the entire team will retro- 
gress to the lowest level. When we 
travel we’re going to travel as well as 
we can. Our uniforms will be the best 
and we’ll try to look the neatest and 
be the cleanest and the smartest. In 
every possible ramification we’re going 
to shoot for the moon. People who 
expect to, become champions operate 
that way. 

Our cross country team must be 
built prior to the time we run our first 
meet, which this year will be at 11:00 
A.M. Saturday morning, Oct. 5th, at 
Charlottesville, Virginia. Some runners 
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come back from Summer vacation 
with the thought they’re going to get 
ready in two weeks after practice 
starts. That’s no good. 

The ones who developed the physi- 
cal and mental toughness necessary to 
be good cross country runners paid a 
greater price in conditioning during the 
summer. They lived the way an ath- 
lete has to live prior to a big meet. 
The boy who stays up to 2:00 A.M. in 
the morning 3 weeks before our first 
meet probably has not hurt his physi- 
cal condition at all, but he’s put a dent 
in his mental armor. 

When you’re in a 4-mile cross coun- 
try race, you are required to go 20-25 
minutes at top speed, and somewhere 
the dike begins to crack. If a runner 
hasn’t conditioned himself (mentally 
and physically) previously, he will 
probably not have the fortitude or 
courage — success won’t mean enough 
to him — to push himself when he’s 
tired and the going gets tough. There 
are eight -battles going on in cross 
country race and we have got to win 
five of them. 

* * 
SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 
(1) If you’re going to be a cham- 

pion, you must be willing to pay a 
greater price than your opponent will 
ever pay. Critics of Athletics say that’s 


too much of an all-out approach. They 
want athletics to be played just for 
fun, but just going out there and going 
through the motions defies the pur- 
pose of competition. If you’re out there 
just to take up space, you aren’t play- 
ing the game. It’s meant to be played 
as well as you can play. If you’re just 
joking around you aren’t doing credit 
to yourself or the sport. There must 
be the willingness to compete when the 
chips are down. Some people don’t want 
to pay this price — but they never 
become champions. 

(2) To win in cross country you 
must have boys who want to excel. 

(3) Our approach to_ track/cross 
country should be: 

Base your caliber of running on 
standards most likely to defeat the 
champions. 

(4) Top flight physical conditioning 
can be achieved only by pushing your- 
self in practice after you are already 
tired. 

(5) Perfection is not attained at that 
point at which nothing can be added 
but at that point at which nothing can 
be taken away. 

(6) Slogan our teams should live 
by: RUN LIKE CHAMPIONS TODAY. 

(7) The man who tried his best and 
failed is superior to the man who never 
tried. 





Coing Flaces with the South for VO Great Years! 


Southern Airways 
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Comfort and long wear... . they're 

both assured when you buy Wigwam 

Socks. Order basketball socks now 
. select school color from these 

ten fast-colored tops: 

SCARLET * ROYAL * KELLY * NEW GOLD 


BURNT ORANGE * MAROON ¢ PURPLE 
BLACK * CARDINAL * NAVY 


Other Sula 
fou A Spor! 


Colored toe thread denotes 
size...makes pairing easy. 




































= Thread Color 
ALL 
9 Black NYLON 
10 Green 
iW Red 
12 Bive CUSHION 
13 Orange FOOT 
By Invitation 
Member 
PART WOOL 
(also available 


<4 * 
oO in ail cotton) 
Rice Leaders 


of the World WIGWAM MILLS, INC. 


Assaciation Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


FOR EVERY SPORT 
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Fundamental Points In... 


COACHING 
TRACK 


by 


TOM NEUBERGER 


Track and Cross Country Coach — North Dakota State 





Neuberger is in his second year of 
coaching track and cross-country and 
acting as athletic trainer at the Bison 
school. Married and 28 years old, the 
amiable track coach has acquired his 
bachelor’s and master’s degree from South 
Dakota State where he was a three sport 
letter winner. He has done considerable 
graduate work beyond his MS at Minne- 
sota, Colorado, California and Iowa Uni- 
versities. 

Tom graduated from Canisota, S. D. 
High School in 1948. 

During a two year stretch in the serv- 
ice, he was a physicial training instuctor 
and track coach at Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia. While taking graduate work at S. D. 
State and Iowa U. he assisted the track 
coaches. Prior to coming to North Da- 
kota State, Neuberger served as a physi- 
cal education instructor and a _ track 
coach at Davenport, Iowa High School. 





HE Dakotas, like other portions 

of the United States, are served by 
numerous high schools of small enroll- 
ment. Because of the small enrollment 
and economic limitations, a limited 
number of faculty members can be 
hired. Quite often in a small high 
school the coaching of all interscholas- 
tic sports plus the teaching of physical 
education or classroom subjects falls 
into the hands of one individual. 

It is evident that hardly any indi- 
vidual can be a specialist or perhaps 
even adequately informed in all of 
these areas of endeavor in which he 
may be asked to teach or coach. Con- 
sequently, most people in such a situa- 
tion will take “first things first.” First, 
of course, should come the scholastic 
subjects for which a person is respon- 
sible. Secondly, one will consider the 
extra-curricular activities. In most com- 
munities the students, parents and ad- 
ministration will perhaps directly or 
indirectly influence a person to give 
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next priority to football and basketball. 
This may be rightfully expected, if the 
objectives of the school system can be 
better met through these avenues. 

This still does not solve the indi- 
vidual coach’s problem, if he is re- 
quired to administer and conduct a 
track program even if it should be 


regulated to third or fourth priority. 


How can you adequately teach track if 

you do not have sufficient time and are 

perhaps ill-prepared in this area any- 
way? 

Track and field is a full-time subject 
area in itself. A person without ade- 
quate time to spend on the sport should 
not expect maximum dividends, but 
with proper organization and planning 
at least average results can be obtained. 
It would be impossible in a “part-time” 
situation to be able to study and learn 
the many intricate techniques related 
to each track and field event. The in- 
formation in this paper has been com- 
piled for the numerous individuals in 
such a situation. 

The following material will indicate 
and explain a half dozen basic coach- 
ing points for each track event. It is 
believed that the intergration of these 
basic techniques into the efforts of a 
high school performer will enable him 
to be capable of an adequate perform- 
ance which can hardly be expected 
when the fundamentals are incorrect. 
DISTANCE RUNNING: 

1. The major error made by young 
aspirants for distant running seems 
to be that they do not WORK hard 
enough to build up the body to be 
capable of respectable performances. 

2. Many distance runners train by sus- 
taining a certain pace over a distance 
of greater length than they intend 
to race. More work can be accom- 


plished and under more psychologi- 
cally enduring conditions if the ath- 
lete will execute a series of runs 
which are a fractional part of the 
racing distance with a short rest 
period in between. An example for 
a 4:40 miler might be: Ten 220’s at 
35 seconds with one and a half min- 
utes between. In this type workout 
there are four variables: distance of 
each repetition, time of each repe- 
tition, number of repetitions, and 


length of rest period. These can all | 


be adjusted to obtain any type work- 
out needed. 


. An important part of distance run- 


ning is to spread your effort equally 
over the entire duration of the race. 
The only way to be able to do this 
is to be capable of estimating your 
rate of effort. The ability of judging 
pace is developed only through prac- 
tice. When using the type of work- 
out described previously, much prac- 
tice is obtained each time a repe- 
tition is run. 


. A distance runner does not run on 


his heels. He first makes contact 
with the ball of his foot and then 
may rock back so that the heel will 
touch lightly. When he places his 
heel down first or runs flatfooted, 
he is perhaps taking too long a stride 
or is running straight up and down 
without enough body lean. 


. An important part of a distance run- 


ners leg action is to bring the trail- 
ing leg forward to take another step 
with the leg as high as possible. To 
accomplish this, the heel would near- 
ly touch the buttock and as the leg 
is brought forward the calf of the 
leg would be touching the posterior 
part of the thigh. This greatly flexed 
leg would shorten the leg lever. This 
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SPRINT STARTING: 
1. The starting blocks have to be set 


short lever would enable the runner 
to bring the leg through quicker and 


ches higher than if the palms were 
placed on the track and the indi- 


high, because you only desire so 
i much speed. The faster you would 
late t run the distance race, the higher the IAC IE, § PALIN JILAIN FAM I LY OF 
knee lift would need to be, because \J WJ 
SL sasgre Tivos wails We Dowalzod to be - SADE NA PERLE CIION ioe § 
ag able to move faster. 
logi- § 
ath- | spRINTING: 
‘a j 1. The hands should be cupped, but 
reek not clinched. There is no use wasting 
for x the energy squeezing the fists, be- 
<a , cause it will not help you get to the 
nin f tape any faster. 
kout | 2. Run with the mouth slightly open. . : 
e of | This will keep the jaws and neck fe po pl ear = 
epe- | muscles relaxed. ' - 
and } 3. Relax the body above the hips. The OE NIISEIEIS 
1 all | feeling should occur when striding Sister Henrella 
ork- | after full speed is attained that all When Cousin Priscilla cuts our pat- ate Age — of po most gf 
: : terns, you can be sure of one thing portant jobs with the diligence of a 
the body effort is directed to the ae no skimping! She trims Top Sergeant and the eye of an 
an | legs. them full and true. Another reason Eagle. While you wouldn’t call her 
lally | 4 The knee lift should be high to give why Spanjian Athletic Clothing fits lovable, nevertheless, she can spot 
; J 2 q d ed stitch at 30 . An- 
an greater distance through which to comfortably and looks sharp ppg saantny Ag Patsy ‘eada 
. drive the foot to the ground and <5 2 in quality Athletic Clothing. 
4 phe build up maximum force. The sprint- 
ging er should actually try to stomp the 
we ground, which brings the foot down é 
— to the ground as quickly as possible ' 
one to begin applying force. q m4 
5. Endurance is a necessity to sprint- \ a ~S J 
n on ing. A person’s natural speed and CA Ve 3 
ntact stamina will carry him for 50-60 VR unas SERVICE 
then yards, but the winner of the race i; | VICE PRESIDENT " 
will will probably be the boy who can = ’ — _ooy KNITTING : 
s his maintain his maximum speed for the ‘2 r ENGINEER 
oted, greatest portion of the race. It is 
tride doubtful if anyone has ever been Clara maintains and insures proper 
ows able to go at top speed for one hun- pe ee ae cae 
dred yards without being forced to ar ayes. oxo oe A girl who truly tends to her knit- 
: aaa of an elephant, the efficiency of an page edie ell 
run- slow down prior to the finish be- LB.M. Another reason why Span- = ucy _ meg rather — 
trail: cause of lack of “gas.” The longer a jian is the leader in its field. A tireless worker, an uncorapromis- 
- ste sprinter is able to sustain his top ing craftsman with the patience of 
p e 
e. To speed the more successful he will Job. Another reason why Spanjian 
b Knitwear leads the field. 
near- e. @ e 
e leg 6. Sprinters need more work than most . O. Box 3111 
f the | of them get. It is doubtful if a sprint- sa en 
ei er will have reached his potential, pinch y 
‘7 if he cannot run a respectable quar- 
ter or half mile. 
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with less effort. 


. The knee lift in front of the body in 


distance running would not be very 
high, because the runner would want 
to get the foot to the ground as 
quickly as possible to begin applying 
force with it. This is also the case 
in sprinting, but here you lift the 
knees high because you want to have 
a greater distance through which to 
move the foot to develop maximum 
force to strike the ground and must 
sacrifice the quick return of the foot 
to the ground to accomplish the 
greater force. Lifting the knee too 
high in distance running can be the 
cause of overstriding by a distance 
runner. It is not necessary to lift it 
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varying distances apart to suit dif- 
ferent individuals when the sprinter 
is in the proper position wit. his 
weight forward on the hands and 
the hips slightly higher than the 
shoulders. The right leg will be 
flexed at about 90 degrees and the 
rear leg 120 degrees. The blocks 
would be seldom closer than twelve 
inches together for any individual. 


. “Put your best foot forward.” The 


strongest leg should be placed on 
the front block. 


. The runner should be high on his 


finger tips in the set position. This 
will raise the chest up several in- 


vidual will have more room in which 
to bring his legs through between 
the chest and the ground. This will 
prevent the runner from straighten- 
ing up. 


. The majority of weight should be 


on the hands in a set position. The 
runner should feel he is almost fall- 
ing on his face. This is to have the 
center of gravity in the front part of 
the base of support to start faster. 
The arms must be slanted forward 
from the track to have accomplished 
this. If they are perpendicular to 
the ground the weight is too far 
back. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Coaching Track 


(Continued from Page 21) 


5. Look straight down at the ground in 
a set position. There is no use look- 
ing up, because you can tell where 
you are going by the lane lines. If 
the head is lifted some relaxation of 
the neck and shoulder muscles is 
lost. 

6. The sprinter should have practiced 
the start so much that he can do it 
automatically, so he does not have to 
think about doing it right and can 
concentrate on the gun. When the 
gun goes off, he pushes with both 
legs and drives the arms as vigorous- 
ly as possible. The leg action will 
keep up with the arm action. 

HURDLES: 

1. Sprint to the first hurdle. The action 
out of the blocks to the take off 
point for the first hurdle is similar 
to a sprint start. Many unsuccessful 
hurdlers start preparing to hurdle 
three and four strides from the 
hurdle, attain a straight running po- 
sition, and lose speed. There needs 
to be no preparation. The action 
from the blocks to the planting of 
the take-off leg is a definite sprint 
action of trying to cover the distance 
as quickly as possible. Getting over 
the hurdle should be considered an 
excessively high and long step. 


2. 


3. 


Bring the lead leg up in a flexed 
position with the knee first and then 
snap it almost straight when going 
over the hurdle. It can be brought 
up much faster if the leg is flexed 
which would constitute a shorter arc 
of swing and take less time. 


The arm action over the hurdle 
should be in opposition to the legs, 
just as in running. If the hurdler 
leads with the left leg, he should 
reach ahead with the right arm. This 
maneuver is to keep the body from 
twisting when over the hurdle and 
upon landing. When the left leg is 
thrown up, it will transfer momen- 
tum to the trunk and rotate it to 
the right. If the opposite arm is like- 
wise thrown forward vigorously it 
will also transfer momentum to the 
body and twist it the opposite way 
and counteract the rotation caused 
by the leg. 


. The trailing leg during the hurdle 


action cannot be left. “floating” be- 
hind or there will have to be a 
moment of hesitation upon hitting 
the ground after going over the hur- 
dle, so the leg can move forward to 
take the next step. Just as soon as 
the trailing foot leaves the ground, 
the hurdler should start to pull it 
forward vigorously and into position 
to reach out immediately to take an- 


6. 


other step upon making contact with 
the ground. 


. If the hurdler is sprinting up to the 


hurdle and driving it over properly 
he will take off and land on his toes 
without touching the heel. When he 
touches the heel either on the take- 
off or landing he more than likely 
is not driving forward hard enough 
and is too straight up and down. 
It is pretty hard to make contact 
with the heel if the sprint up to the 
hurdle and the drive over are vig- 
orous enough. 

A successful hurdler usually has a 
fearless regard for the hurdles. This 
attitude is developed only through 
practice which will develop confi- 
dence in the individual. 





Starting & Turning 


1. 


(Continued from Page 16) 


PosITION DRILL: 
A drill on the starting position will 


help to make sure the swimmer is as- 
suming the correct position on the 
mark. This is important to me since 


a 


have all my swimmers start from 


the same position. The drill consists of 
calling the group to the starting posi- 
tion by using the first of the starting 


commands. 


Corrections are made up 


and down the line until each man has 








PROTECT YOURSELF FROM GUILT OF NEGLIGENCE 


A greater percentage of all expensive, permanent athletic 
injuries are dental injuries. A broken tooth, no matter how 
you repair or replace it, remains a permanently disfiguring 
injury. Most players fear this type of injury. They cannot, 


The Law 
Says... 





they will not, give that all-out effort unless you provide 


them 100% protection. Accept no substitutes—ask for 


FEATHERBITE by name. 





PROTECTIVE MOUTHPIECE 
[> 


U.S. PAT. NO. 2,705,492 


@ Individually fitted around each 
tooth 


@ Does not interfere with breath- 
ing or speaking 

@ Total protection against teeth 
getting broken or knocked out 

@ $250.00 insurance policy given 
with each Featherbite 


Pe ad 
ee 


nal, Dec. ’58 


YOU 


injured this player 


*In a recent California case, a jury awarded a 
17-year-old high school football player $325,- 
000 in his damage suit against the school district 
for which he played. 


Guilty...or NOT Guilty? 


*“Athletic coaches and physical education teach- 
ers in particular never know when their actions 
may be the basis for litigation and may be sub- 
jected to situations for which many courts have 
held the teacher or school district liable. Foot- 
ball cattles me school districts owe a duty to their players to pro- 
vide them with adequate protective equipment.” 


WEARERS OF “FEATHERBITE” DOUBLY PROTECTED 


. in addition to positive tooth protection, the wearing of the 
individually fitted Featherbite mouthpiece renders a much lower rate 
of jaw fractures and the potential of brain concussions from jawbone- 
brain trauma is reduced, because the shock is absorbed.” 


*Dr. Cecil Garrison, Athletic Jour- 


**Joseph P. Dolan, Ph.D., Texas 
Coach, Oct. ’57 


See Your Sporting Goods Dealer or Write Dept. C-A, Featherlax 


Manufactured by FEATHERLAX CORP., State National Building, Houston 2, Texas 
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assumed the position the coach desires. 
Stress here is on the amount of knee 
flexion, grip of the toes, position of 
feet, bend at the waist, position of 
head and arms. 

2. ArM and FLIGHT DRILL: 

In this drill the swimmers are as- 
signed to a lane and stand on the 
starting block. The signal to leave is 
given by calling the lane number. This 
is done so each man can be watched 
individually. Speed of arm move- 
ments, the spring from the edge, prop- 
er body position and entry are all 
checked and appropriate comments 
made. As soon as Lane 1 hits the wa- 
ter, Lane 2 assumes the starting posi- 
tion and leaves when its lane number 
is called. The swimmer on entering 
the water does nothing but glide. 

3. WAVE DRILL: 

As the term indicates, in this drill 
the squad leaves their starting sta- 
tions together. To add fun and compe- 
tition to this drill a rope is placed in 
the middle of the pool. The object, of 
course, is for the swimmer to reach 
the rope first. This drill is effective 
in helping to get the swimmer off the 
starting platform fast and assures his 
driving to the surface to get the stroke 
undetway. These drills are all grouped 
according to stroke. Crawl and butter- 
fly swimmers do not take any breath 
and breast-strokers try to reach the 
rope on the underwater pull and kick 
to the surface. 

4, RELAY STARTING DRILLS: 

This is similar to the wave drill in 
turning. A rope is placed in the mid- 
dle of the pool with the backstrokers 
on one side and butterfly swimmers 
on the other. The breaststrokers are 
on the starting blocks on the same 
side as the backstrokers and the crawl 
swimmers on the starting blocks on 
the opposite side with the butterfliers. 
The backstrokers go on command and 
drive for the wall where the breast- 
strokers practice their relay start. 
When the breaststrokers are back to 
the rope the command is given for the 
butterfly swimmers to race for the op- 
posite end where the crawl strokers 
practice their relay takeoff. To add 
fun and competition, lane races are set 
up with the fliers allowed to go as 
soon as the breaststroker reaches the 
rope in his lane. A similar drill may 
be used for the crawl swimmers only. 
This drill is effective in teaching the 
man to drive in to the wall for the 
finish. It may also be set up in one 
lap patterns. 

5. COMBINATION STARTING, 

AND FINISHING DRILL: 

This is merely the sprinting of one 
lap with a turn and drive to the sur- 
face but the emphasis is on the start 
and turn instead of the stroke. I have 


(Continued on Page 36) 


TURNING 
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THESE 
H & B ANNUALS 
ARE READY NOW 


FREE FOR YOUR TEAMS 


THE 75th 
ANNIVERSARY 
FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEAR BOOK 


Free for your team 
members. Contains 
statistics and records 
on last season. Also 
pictures and article 
by Stan Musial on 

rules for hitting. 
































1959 SOFTBALL 
RULE BOOK 


Contains complete offi- 
cial 1959 softball rules, 
pictures of the 1958 
World’s Softball 
Champs and other 
valuable information. 





SEND ALSO FOR THE 1959 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BAT AND 
GRAND SLAM CATALOGS 


We will be glad to send you copies of the 1959 Louis- 
ville Slugger Bat and Grand Slam Golf Club Catalogs for 
your ready reference in ordering from your dealer. Address 
Hillerich & Bradsby Company, Louisville, Ky. Dept. . =A-9. 


HILERICHBSRADSBYC 
Cus yt [> 


|LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
BATS 


Choice of the Champions 
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Emmett Brunson and Dale Moseley 


This month's featured 





From 


Rice Institute 











Date Mosetey of the Rice Institute 
Owls will be shooting for his second 
Southwest Conference title in the 
broad jump when the SWC meet is 
held May 8-9 at College Station with 
Texas A. & M. as the hosts. 


The lean youngster from Tampa, 
Florida, whose mother is a native Tex- 
an, migrated to the Houston school to 
study engineering without benefit of 
an athletic scholarship. There he came 
under the tutelage of Emmett Brunson, 
the veteran Owl track mentor and 
athletic business manager who was on 
the coaching staff of the U. S. Olympic 
team in 1948. He had come along well 
in high school in Tampa, and was sec- 
ond in the Florida state meet. At Rice, 
he was only No. 2 man in his specialty 
on the freshman team. But last spring 
he came around as the top “surprise” 
performer in Southwest track and field. 


Moseley hit the headlines when he 
broke a 25-year Rice school record 
with a 24’ 10%” leap at the Texas Re- 
lays to finish second to National AAU 
champion Ernie Shelby. He was the 
only sophomore to win a first in the 
SWC meet at S.M.U. in Dallas last 
May with 24’ 14%”. This spring he broke 


2a 


the university division record at the 
Border Olympics in Laredo, then hit 
25’ 0%” at the Texas Relays at Austin, 
but it was good only for third with 
Shelby again the winner. Now he’s 
aiming for the SWC record of 25’ 1” 
set in 1957 by the Aggies’ Emmett 
Smallwood, who graduated last spring 
after finishing second to Dale in the 
conference meet. 

EMMETT Brunson of Rice Institute 
is one of the nation’s highest regarded 
veteran track and field coaches who 
has turned out a host of national and 
Southwest Conference champions since 
taking the post in 1934 at his alma 
mater. 

In over a quarter of a century of 
service, he’s had more NCAA and Na- 
tional AAU individual champions and 
SWC first place winners than can be 
mentioned here. But the greatest of 
them all was Fred Wolcott, the former 
high hurdles world record holder of 
the late thirties and early forties who 
won five NCAA titles in the highs 
and lows. 

“Brun” himself is a member of the 
Helms Foundation Hall of Fame of 
track coaches, was on the U. S. Olym- 


by Bill Whitmore 


pic team coaching staff in 1948, has 
been an official in the track coaches 
association and on the rules commit- 
tee among the many honors that have 
come his way. He’s had _ national 
champions in the hurdles, high jump, 
broad jump, discus, and a host of run- 
ners who have been topnotch nation- 
ally. 

In addition to his track duties, 
Brunson also serves as athletic busi- 
ness manager at Rice Institute — a 
demanding position when it is noted 
that Rice, with an enrollment of only 
1600, had a home attendance of 343,000 
for six games in football last fall. 

He was an outstanding distance run- 
ner when in high school in his native 
Houston, placing high in some national 
meets, and won several first places in 
distances from the 880 to the 2-mile 
for Rice in the late twenties. 

He and Mrs. Brunson have a son who 
is a junior at T.C.U. and a daughter 
who is a senior in high school. The 
Brunson family lives on a rather siz- 
able farm a short distance out of 
Houston, and running his “plantation” 
as he calls it is another time consum- 
ing “hobby.” 
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NISSEN GYMPORT 
Olympic Standard 
PARALLEL BARS 


NISSEN GYMPORT 
SIDE HORSE 










World’s Finest 
Gymnastic Equipment 


NOW AVAILABLE FROM NISSEN 0000000000008 





NISSEN GYMPORT 
**System Reuther'' SPRINGBOARD 


Plus... 


World-Famous NISSEN TRAMPOLINES® Gymport “System Reuther” PARALLEL BARS 


® 

® 

e Gymport UNEVEN PARALLEL BARS 

e 

« Gymport PARALLEL BAR TRANSPORTER 
Gymport BALANCE BEAM 

Gymport LONG HORSE 

Gymport SIDE HORSE POMMELS 
Gymport Olympic Standard RING FRAME 
Gymport LANDING NET 

Gymport Olympic Standard HORIZONTAL BARS 


Gymport GYMNASTIC STRETCH PANTS 


SEbben 


215 A Avenue, N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ EMpire 4-2417 
NISSEN GYMPORT OF CANADA: 
Terminal A, Box 427, Toronto 1, Ontario °¢ ROger 2-9411 


®Reg. Trade Mark for Nissen Rebound Tumbling Nets 


. a 
Ban 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE NISSEN 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


A COMPLETE LINE OF Gymnastic Equipment to meet International F.1.G. Specifications 
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Campus Close-up 
(Continued from Page 11) 


counter with Humboldt State College. 

Baseball is under the guidance of 
Jack Adler, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, who stepped into 
the coaching profession after a brief 
tour in professional ball as a pitcher 
and outfielder. 

Prior to the opening of conference 
play each year, Whitman teams engage 
in home and home series with WSC 
and the University of Idaho. Despite 
the absence of a field house for early 
workouts, Whitman baseball squads 
begin practice in mid-February. Tra- 
ditionally mild winters have given this 
area a “Banana Belt” label, and have 
permitted Whitman teams to obtain a 
“head start” against their larger Pa- 
cific Coast Conference opponents. 

Adler, an accomplished golfer, also 
doubles as coach of the varsity golf 
team and instructor of the golf classes. 

Skiing has become an important ma- 
jor sport, as well as a popular course 
for credit. Spout Springs Ski Area, 
just an hour’s drive from the campus 
in the Blue Mountains, is one of the 
finest in the West. It was the train- 
ing site for the United States Olympic 
Nordic team in 1956. 

Don Bruneski, a Canadian student, 
last year was Pacific Northwest In- 


tercollegiate champion, and this year’s 
captain and student coach, Bill Ste- 
vens, has returned for his senior year 
after spending last year with Canada’s 
FIS ski team in Europe. 

Staff assistants are Harry Russell 
and Russ Monahan, Instructors in 
Physical Education. Both aid Thomsen 
with football. Russell oversees the op- 
erations of the ski team, and directs 
the men’s intramural program. Mona- 
han assists in track and guides the 
women’s intramural program. Adler 
coaches the jayvee basketball squad. 

In June, Whitman will graduate one 
of its most outstanding athletes in 
many years, Max Johnson of Nampa, 
Idaho. 

Johnson is one of the few Whitman 
athletes to earn awards in four major 
sports — football, bssketball, base- 
ball and track, in the same season. He 
has been all-conference choice in base- 
ball and basketball, and captained the 
latter sport. 

Scholastically, Johnson has one of 
the highest grade averages among the 
male students, and last fall was listed 
among “Who’s Who in American Col- 
leges and Universities.” 

Approximately 150 students are en- 
rolled each semester in the division’s 
professional program, and approxi- 
mately 400 in the activity program. 

Whitman’s home field for outdoor 





P. O. Box 1663 
ATLANTA 1, GA. 





The Lacoste shirt imported from France. Recognized the 
world over by champions as the most comfortable knit ever 
designed. Our top-rated, washable cotton lisle sport shirt. 
White, Beige, Red, Navy, Light Blue, Grey, Yellow, Coral, 


Brown. S, M, L, XL, XXL, $8.50. 
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sports is Borleske Stadium, a com- 
munity-owned plant operated jointly 
by the college, Walla Walla high school 
and school district, and the city of 
Walla Walla. It seats, with semi-perma- 
nent bleachers, 4,000 for football, and 
1,800 for baseball and track. 

It is named for Raymond V. (Nig) 
Borleske, an all-time Whitman athletic 
reat who was head coach of three 
major sports and Director of Athletics 
for 33 years. 

Old-timers say Borleske, who grad- 
uated from Whitman in 1908, was the 
finest halfback West of the Mississip- 
pi in his day. He was the first player 
of this region to be recognized by Wal- 
ter Camp, originator of the first true 
All-America teams. 

Following his long term at Whitman, 
Borleske became mayor of Walla Walla 
for two terms. His death in 1957 ended 
a career still highly active in devotion 
to boys’ work. 

In recent years, Whitman’s basket- 
ball games have been played in the 
nearby gymnasium of Walla Walla high 
school, with seating approaching 2,000. 
Basketball practices, as well as indoor 
physical education classes, are held in 
the college gym, which has a seating 
capacity now considered inadequate. 

A new gymnasium and field house 
is high on the list of buildings planned 
for the future. 

Outdoor practices for football, base- 
ball, track, rugby and the intramural 
sports are held on spacious Ankeny 
Field, located in the heart of the 
campus. Four cement tennis courts are 
adjacent to Ankeny Field. 

Because of its increasing popularity 
in the state’s high schools, wrestling 
has been added to the instruction pro- 
gram, and is expected to become a 
varsity sport in a year or two. 

The men’s and women’s intramural 
programs are set up on a fraternity 
and independent group basis, and en- 
joy lively participation and competi- 
tion. 

The men compete in touch football, 
swimming, volleyball, golf, basket- 
ball, badminton, table tennis, skiing, 
softball, track, bowling and tennis. 

The women’s program includes vol- 
leyball, basketball, badminton, tennis, 
bowling, skiing, ping pong and swim- 
ming. 

All of Whitman’s students come in 
contact with the Department of Physi- 
cal Education in their pursuit of a 
degree, unless their requirements have 
been satisfied by military service or 
disability. Intramural groups encour- 
age their members to participate in at 
least one activity per year, and no 
candidate for a varsity team is ever 
“trimmed” from the roster because of 
overcrowding or lack of adequate 
equipment. 
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Baseball Offense 
(Continued from Page 14) 
BASEBALL OFFENSIVE RATING 
SHEET 


Key 
5 — major leaguer 
4— good 


3 — sufficient 
1 — bush league 
Bat 


Knows strike zone 
Reacts favorably to pressure : 
Percentage (usually gets good piece of 
ball cuts and slashes) 
— 5. Power 
__. No. well-hit balls in 10 trials 
Bunting 
_—. 1. Sacrifice 
—— a. Makes pitch be a strike 
—— b. Successfully gets ball down 
—— c. Accuracy 
—— 1) Third Base 
—— 2) First base 
__. 2. Bunting for base hit 
—— a. Left side 
—— b. Right side 
Baserunning 
_—. 1. Speed and jump 
—— a. Home to first 
—— b. Home to second 
—— c. Steal first to second 
—. d. Second to home 
_— 2. Sliding 
—_— a. Technique 
—— 1) Straight in 
— 2) Right 
—— o) Ler 
——. 4) Double Play 
— 3. Savvy 
—— a. Judgment 
—— b. Alert for break 
——. c. Hustles 
——d. Watches coaches 


signs 
Test — 10 attempts or 10 strikes 
— No. strikes bunted at 
—— No. bad pitches bunted at 
——. No. successes 
Circle test — 10 trials 
—— Successes in 5 attempts 
—— Successes in 5 attempts 
Base hit test — 10 trials 
—— Successes in 5 attempts 
—— Successes in 5 attempts 


we think are his strengths and weak- 
nesses. As a result he knows just where 
he stands as far as we have been able 
to judge, and certainly he is made 
aware of the areas in which improve- 
ments are needed. 

Finally, these rating sheets give us a 
quick run-down on each player’s of- 
fensive potential. From this informa- 
tion we build our line-up and offensive 
strategy according to the strengths 
and weaknesses of our material. If we 
have small boys who run well we try 
to take advantage of this situation by 
teaching them to push and drag. We 
then load up with our best speed in 
the first, second, third, fourth, and 
sixth positions. With a line-up of this 
nature we can work on a variety of 
offensive plays such as the drag and 
push bunts, squeeze play, double 
squeeze, steal, double steal, hit and run, 
bunt and run, fake bunt and steal, 
and fake bunt and hit. If, on the other 
hand, we have a group whose time 
trials show us are not blessed with 
good running speed, we play more 
conservatively and stick much closer 
to the percentages or to the book. 

For us our rating sheet is the key 
to our offense. Not only do we use 
it to supplement our judgment in rating 
our individual players, but we also ex- 
pect it to show whether or not the 
boy has shown improvement. By re- 
cording as many scores as possible for 


ting 

ze Attitude (aggressive, confident) 
8: 

4. 


and accepts 
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each player on each phase of the scale 
we can very nearly tell the ones with 
whom we have spent the most time. 
In this respect we have an indication of 
our coaching success as well as a more 
accurate rating on each player. 





The Huddle 
(Continued from Page 12) 


and boys. We’ll say this: The young 
people could not be under better lead- 
ership .. . Ray Ellis, former line coach 
at Georgia Tech, is doing a good job 
and enjoying his TV educational work 
in Tampa, Florida . . . Congratulations 
to Dick Herbert, new president of the 
U. S. Basketball Writers Association. 
This thriving organization now has 


over 600 members and has positioned 
itself to give basketball a needed lift 
with better coverage of the sport... 
Coach Paul Dietzel is passing his suc- 
cess formula on to others through the 
medium of his new book “Wing-T and 
the Chinese Bandits.” Ably written and 
well-illustrated, its eleven chapters 
give the real story of the 1958 national 
football champions... We are all happy 
that Carl Wise has recovered from his 
recent illness and is back on the job 
at Georgia Tech. 





Sold by Your Local 
Sporting Goods Dealer 








Master no. 1525 


Key-controlled 
2 year guarantee 





~“ Master no. 1500 


\ Same design and 
construction as No. 1525 
. .. but without key 
control. Full two year 
guarantee, 












NO. 1525 


COMBINATION PADLOCK 


Master Combination Padlocks save you 
money two ways: low initial cost and 
long-lasting, trouble-free service. Stainless 
steel case .. . rugged steel locking latch... 
four pin-tumbler key control... 

cadmium frustproofing throughout .. . and 
many cther security features. 


WER om EUIGTd c 


inne) 1 IN 


Master Jock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
Wold Largest. Padlock Momufactinors 
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NANITA GREENE 


University of Miami 


Of THE MONTH 


CU-ED OF THE MONTH mene 
This month’s co-ed is Nanita ee 2 hn 
n Greene, a 21-year-old blonde © ~ . Fe F 
: senior from the University of "te. ys bd ke 
: Miami. She was chosen Queen ~ & (7 «4 — 
: of the Silver Anniversary “(a a. 
. Orange Bowl Festival for 
1959. 
Selected from a record number 
of 147 entries, the 5 foot 5 
inch, 118 pound green-eyed 
beauty reigned over festivities 
which included the New Year’s 
King Orange Jamboree Pa- 
rade, New Year’s Day Football 
Classic and Festival Fireworks 
Pageant. 
In addition, Nanita received 
a $500 scholarship to the 
Florida school of her choice, 
a screen test by Paramount 
Pictures and a complete ward- 
robe, including an exclusive 
coronation gown. She will be 
the state’s official candidate in 
the 1960 Universe Beauty 
Pageant. 
Daughter of a pharmacist, 
Nanita grow up in Tennessee 
but would like to live in Flor- 
ida when she graduates. A psy- 
chology major, she would like 
to do group therapy. 
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THE ALL-NEW 4@ucy ‘PF’ BASKETBALL SHOE 
WITH THE FIRST MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS IN YEARS! 


GIVE YOUR TEAM THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS NEW AND BETTER SHOE 
e top speed... e¢top action... ¢ top traction 


THE NEW BOB COUSY “P-F” 


: Basketball shoe worn, REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
~ tested, approved and 
*) autographed by Bob Cousy. CIRCLE GRIP 
(Registered and Patent applied for) 


A molded sole with quick, 
positive traction for 


“STOP and GO” 


fast action in all directions. 
An entirely new concept 
of outsole design, based 
on the principle of — 
MORE SOLE CONTACT 
WITH THE FLOOR! 


























CONSTRUCTION FEATURES: 

¢ Perfect fit provided by 

scientifically designed lasts 

® Loose lining © Sponge cushion 

insole ¢ Additional sponge 

cushion heel ¢ Smooth lace-to- 

toe pattern to avoid chafing 

and blistering at toe 

¢ Peg-top upper for 

comfort and fit at back 

e Nylon laces... 
___ will not stretch 

. @ Sizes 6-15 in 


black or white A \ 
* a - 





PF vieans POSTURE FOUNDATION 
The exclusive “built-in” feature 
which helps decrease foot and leg 
e muscle strain—helps players perform at their best. 
1 am proud to have my name on the — _ 
new ‘Bob Cousy’ Basketball Shoe. I have 


worn and tested these shoes for several Ask your sporting goods dealer 
months under the fast, rugged playing to show you samples of the new 
conditions of professional basketball and 





Bob Cousy shoe. Place your order 


jor found them completely satisfactory. The 
new Sole design gives quick-action, ‘Stop NOW when buying your basketball 
.% and Go’ traction in all directions. And equipment for delivery next fall... 
“‘P-F” helps to reduce foot and leg mus- or write to Watertown-72, Mass. 


cle strain. I highly recommend them as 


the best all-round shoes I have ever worn." 
COACHES: Ask your dealer about these coaching aids—Basketball Movie 


(yb. Cruty . . . Bob Cousy Basketball Booklets . . . Foul Shooting Record Charts. 
PH nave ONLY IN B.EGoodrich AND Hood BRANDS 
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Interest in tennis is e, 
growing rapidly. Here’s % 
one of the finest teach- | 
ing aids you can find to Se 
stimulate interest in | 
tennis and demonstrate 1 






proper techniques. The 
Athletic Institute’s five- 
unit 35mm slidefilm, “Beginning Tennis,” pre- 
sents every basic tennis technique so any student 
— young or old — can understand them and 
learn how to play quickly. Slidefilm covers grip, 
swing, service, footwork, all strokes, and offensive 
play. Excellent for clinics or classes. 


SOUND, $48.75 SILENT, $41.15 
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for 
cal 
Tennis Instructor’s Guide $2.00 Sel 
f Shows how to organize a tennis class, conduct a 
tournaments, make pre-tests, warm-up drills, tio! 
and presents skills in progressive lessons. De- che 
tailed explanations of grip, stance, strokes, serv- the 
ice, etc. Suggestions on how to select and thi 
care for tennis equipment. The tennis coach’s , 
“bible.” 249 illustrations, 62 pages. Ch 
Lu 
How To Improve Your Tennis 50c tou 
An ideal student manual which presents step- Yo 
by-step instructions on basic tennis skills. sec 
Emphasizes forehand drive, back hand, service, ] 
footwork, grip, swing, and tips on offensive and 
defensive play. Clever cartooned illustrations tw 
of tennis rules and scoring methods. Fully illus- | the 
trated. 84 pages. Jat 
PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY! All materials leg 
shipped postpaid. Write: The Athletic Institute, gal 
209 South State St., Chicago 4, Ill, C 
De 
a wit 
the 
wrmere du 
He 
gin 
Gri 
ful 
: . A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT anc 
This seal, pridemark of th 
the Athletic Institute, OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION e 
identifies its members! tall 
co 
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Dick Barnett, Tennessee A. and I. 
State’s great basketball player, added 
another laurel to his collection by 
scoring the highest number of points 
in being selected to the 1959 Nation- 
al Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics (NAIA) All-America basketball 
team. 

Barnett was a vital cog in pacing the 
Tennessee Tigers to their third straight 
National Inter-collegiate basketball 
championship here two weeks ago and 
was twice chosen most valuable play- 
er of the tournament (1958 and 1959). 

Paul Wilcox, only player ever to win 
the NAIA scoring and _ rebounding 
crowns in the same season, was second 
high in the ratings. He is from Davis 
and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. His 
scoring average was 33.6 points a game 
and his rebounding average was 22.3. 

Based on recommendations by NAIA 
district chairmen and ballots of the 
coaches within districts, the rating sys- 
tem also takes into account team per- 
formance, individual and team statisti- 
cal achievements and year in school. 
Seniors are given preference. 

Besides Barnett, three other all-Na- 
tional Intercollegiate tournament 
choices landed first squad berths on 
the All-America. Charles Sharp of 
third place Southwest Texas State and 
Charles Curtis of runner-up Pacific 
Lutheran college were also first all- 
tournament choices. Herb Lake of 
Youngstown (Ohio) university was a 
second all-tournament choice. 

Besides Wilcox and Barnett, the one- 
two scorers during the regular season, 
the first unit also has the No. 4 scorer, 
James Hooper of Grambling (La.) Col- 
lege. Barnett averaged 29.9 points a 
game and Hooper 26.5. 

Others on the first unit are Ed 
Delk, McPherson (Kan.) college senior 
with a 23-point scoring average and 
the second best field goal percentage 
during the regular season (62.5); Gary 
Hess, mainstay of the strong West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan college team; Charles 
Grote, senior sparkplug of the power- 
ful Georgetown (Ky.) College team, 
and Harry Marske, senior center on 
the Northern (S.D.) State team and the 
tallest player on the first unit at 6-8. 
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John Barnhill, a second all-tourna- 
ment choice from Tennessee A. and L., 
and Roger Iverson, chosen for the 
hustle award at the tournament, are 
members of the second unit. Others 
are Donald Perrelli, New Haven, 
Conn., State; Jackie Moreland, Louisi- 
ana Tech; Jerry Barr, Grambling 
(La.); Rudy Stoehr, Nebraska -Wesley- 
an; Vern’ Baggenstoss, St. Cloud 
(Minn.) State standout; James Kim- 
brough, Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers; 
Gary Cooper, Western Montana State; 
and Danny Sewell, High Point (N.C.). 


Biggest man on the three units is 
West Virginia Wesleyan’s 6-10 Ken 
Remley, on the third unit. Also on this 
unit are B. J. Smith, Eastern Illinois; 
Steve Shiron, Southern State (Ark.); 
Jack Milam, Western Illinois; Whitey 
Verstraete, Georgia Teachers; Ray- 
mond Withrow, Georgetown (Ky.); 
Herm Mason, Whittier (Calif.) college; 
John Winters, Portland (Ore.) State; 
Robert Williams, St. Joseph’s (Ind.) 
and Bill Lowry, Christian Brothers of 
Memphis. 

* oS * 
THE 1959 NAIA ALL-AMERICAN 


BASKETBALL TEAM 
FIRST TEAM 


ci... HR. 
Richard Barnett, Tennessee 
. and I. Sr. 6-3 
Paul Wilcox, Davis & Elkins 
(W. Va.) Jr. 6-5 
James Hooper, Grambling (La.) Jr. 5-10 
Ed Delk, McPherson (Kan.) Sr. 6-2 
Gary Hess, West Virginia Wesleyan Sr. 6-2 
Chuck Curtis, Pacific Lutheran Sr. 6-5 
Charles Sharp, Southwest Texas 
State Jr. 6-5 
Charles Grote, Georgetown (Ky.) Sr. 6-2 
Herb Lake, Youngstown (O.) Univ. Sr. 6-6 
Harry Marske, Northern (S. D.) 
State Sr. 6-8 


SECOND TEAM 
Donald Perrelli, New Haven 


(Conn.) St Jr. 6-2 
Jackie Moreland, Louisiana Tech Soph. 6-8 
Jerry Barr, Grambling (La.) Sr. 6-0 
Rudy Stoehr, Nebraska Wesleyan Soph 6-5 
Vern ae St. Cloud 

(Minn Sr. 6-3 
— ean Indiana (Pa.) a ee 

r. 6- 
one’ ‘Cooper. Western Montana Sr. 6-3 
Danny Sewell, High Point (N. C.) Jr. 6-5 
John Barnhill, Tennessee 

A. and I. St. Sr. 6-2 
Roger Iverson, Pacific Lutheran 

(Wash.) Sr. 5-10 





FoR THE FIRST TIME in its eight-year 
history, the National Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics (NAIA) track 
and field championships at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., June 5-6, will include re- 
lay events on a national basis. 









The added events will be the 880- 
yard and mile relays. Any member 
college may enter the added events, 
although for this year the relays will 
not count in team standings. 

The additions raise the number of 
events for the eighth annual champion- 
ships to 19. 


Outstanding competition is expected 
in these events, with member colleges 
having set new records at the Kansas 
and Drake Relays. East Texas State 
set the Drake mark of 1:25.4 in the 880 
and Central Michigan set the mile 
mark at Kansas in 3:14.7. Morgan 
State College’s mile relay team clocked 
a 3:12.5 at the Penn Relays. 

The only other time a relay event 
was a part of the NAIA meet was in 
the first championships in 1952. It was 
a district event won by Abilene Chris- 
tian College in 3:17.3, a record almost 
certain to fall if good track conditions 
prevail at Sioux Falls. 

Special invitations will be sent to 
member colleges with outstanding re- 
lay teams. 

National Association of Intercollegi- 
ate Athletics (NAIA) track men al- 
ready have heated up a startling rec- 
ord assault for the eighth annual na- 
tional championships June 5-6 in Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

Six of the national meet records al- 
ready have been surpassed and one 
tied in early meets. This compares 
with only eight record breaking per- 
formances in the entire 1958 season. 

Jim Baird of East Texas State un- 
doubtedly lays claim to the most out- 
standing individual feats so far. The 
slender Texan has exceeded the NAIA 
broad jump record and the hop, step, 
jump mark, and is tied for the second 
best 100-yard dash time to date. 

Baird has leaped 25 feet, 234 inches 
in the broad jump, almost half a foot 
better than the existing NAIA mark. 
His best hop-step, jump is 47-10, al- 
most a foot better than the NAIA rec- 
ord. His best time in the 100-yard 
dash is :09.5. 

East Texas State’s glittering sprint 
corps, which boasts four men who 
have run :09.6 or better, is led by 
freshman Sid Garton, who has an 
NAIA record equalling :09.4 in the 100 
and a :20.5 in the 220, both leading tae 
list. The 220 mark is six-tenths bet- 
ter than the NAIA mark, and five oth- 
er rugne rs also have bettered Bobby 
Morrow’s :21.1 record. 

Other records already surpassed are: 

A :46.6 in the 440 by Dave Roberson 
of Southern University, Baton Rouge. 

A 1:51.2 in the 880 by defending 
NAIA champion Jim Cerveny of Oc- 
cidental. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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National 
Junior College 
Athletic 
Association 


Jucos Grow 

EvERY FOURTH STUDENT who goes to 
college registers at a junior college. 
By 1970, California and New York ex- 
pect that up to 50% of their college 
students will be enrolled in two year 
colleges. And many educators believe 
that eventually most youngsters in the 
country will embark on their higher 
education by this route. 

Wenatchee Juco Tops Senior 
Colleges in Ski Meet 

Wenatchee, Washington Junior Col- 
lege finished second to Denver Uni- 
versity, the 1959 University of Ne- 
vada’s Winter Carnival winner, top- 
ping senior colleges, Washington Uni- 
versity, Montana State College, the 
University of British Columbia, and 
Stanford University. 

Wenatchee’s Torbjorn Yogesth, a 
Scandinavian, won the Mt. Rose hill 
jump with a leap of 136 feet on the 40 
meter slope. 

Potomac Wins Rifle Tournament 

Potomac College of Keyser, West 
Virginia, won the Eastern Junior Col- 
lege Rifle Tournament at Buffalo, New 
York this spring. Paul Smith’s (N. Y.) 
College was second, followed by the 
host school, Erie Tech. 

Incidentally, an attractive feature of 
the Erie team was Miss Diane Lutgen, 
who was a big reason for the Buffalo 
school finishing third. Annie Oakley 
may have been a crack shot, but Diane 
is all of that plus more, writing poetry, 
is an oil painter, and is on the news- 
paper staff at ECTI. She will be the 
first coed to ever win a varsity letter 
at Erie Tech. 

The Meet Summary: 


Potomac College (Keyser, W. Va.) -1387 
Paul Smith’s (N. Y.) College -1377 
Erie Tech (Buffalo, N. Y.) -1363 
New York City Community College -1307 
L. I. Aggies (Farmingdale, N. Y.) -1290 
Morrisville (N. Y.) Aggies | -1260 
Westchester (N. Y.) Community College -1197 
Alfred (N. Y.) Tech : -1197 
Dutchess County (N. Y.) Community 

College -771 
Delhi (N. Y.) Tech -768 


Former Tartar to Peru 

The Department of State is send- 
ing Al Zimmerman, Downey, Cali- 
fornia high school track coach, to Peru 
this summer to work with Peru’s 
Olympic cinder hopefuls. Zimmerman 
was a star pole vaulter at Compton 
College in his undergraduate days. An- 
other Compton grad, William Gill, vis- 
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by 
Bill Shawhan 


ited Burma last year on a similar as- 
signment for Uncle Sam. 

Our State Department is responsible 
for administering a program of edu- 
cational exchange with the countries 
of the world in order to increase under- 
standing and mutual respect among 
them by refuting the misconceptions 
and misrepresentations about life in 
the United States. It has been found 
that one of the most effective ways 
of achieving this purpose is to enable 
professionally prominent Americans to 
visit one or more countries to confer 
with their colleagues and to speak in- 
formally before interested groups, 
sharing knowledge in their specialized 
and related fields, and discussing top- 
ics of current concern. 

Juco coaches interested in foreign 
assignments of this type should get in 
touch with Frederick A. Colwell, Chief, 
American Specialists Branch Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Service, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
New Track Coach at Cerritos 

Beginning next season Dave Kaman- 
ski of Bellflower, California high 
school will coach the Cerritos College 
track team. Gene Martin, the Falcons’ 
athletic director, now coaching the 
Norwalk thin clads, is giving up the 
cinder assignment to devote full time 
to his director duties. 

Club Car Serves as Classroom 

An interesting sidelight of Erie 
Tech’s participation in the NJCAA Re- 
gional Basketball Tournament at Bing- 
hamton, New York this spring was 
that it happened during examinations 
at the Buffalo school, which required 
Coach George Killian to  pinch-hit 
academically and administer tests to 
his charges on the way to the tourney. 
The club car on the Lackawanna Rail- 
road’s Streamliner “Phoebe Snow” 
served as the classroom for the Cat 
traveling squad. 

Nichols Junior College in Dudley, 
Massachusetts has recently been au- 
thorized to change its status from a 
two- to a four-year institution. 

Jonathan C. Carpenter, NJCAA’s 
Regional IV Director, reports that 
rapid progress is being made in edit- 
ing a Regional Handbook for his sec- 
tion. 

End of Four-Year Jucos in California 

The 6-4-4 plan of education calling 


for six years of grade school, four 
years of high school (grades 7-8-9-10), 
and four years of college (grades 
11-12-13-14) came to an end in Cali- 
fornia this spring when Stockton, last 
four-year juco holdout, gave up and 
reverted to the traditional two-year 
junior college calling for grades 13 
and 14. Golden State colleges at one 
time operating four-year schools in- 
cluded Compton, Pasadena, Ventura, 
Pomona, Vallejo, and Napa, in addi- 
tion to Stockton. These 6-4-4 colleges 
produced some great athletic teams 
during their tenure, which made them 
very unpopular with the two-year col- 
leges, and unwanted, may we say. 
May NJCAA Activities 

*May 15-16 National Track and Field 
Championship Meet at Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

May 21-23 National Baseball Cham- 
pionship Tournament at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. 

*NJCAA Executive Council meets at 
same time as track meet at Baker Ho- 
tel in Hutchinson, Kans. 


1960 Winter Olympic Games Vacation 
for Sierra College Students 

Classes will be out during the Win- 
ter Olympic Games for Sierra College 
at Auburn, California, and all of the 
high schools in Placer County during 
the 10-day Olympic period at Squaw 
Valley in 1960. The “Olympic Games 
Vacation” will not only give the stu- 
dents an opportunity to see the Games, 
but allows the college and high school 
instructors to work at the Olympics, 
either as paid personnel or to augment 
the badly needed force of local volun- 
teer assistants. The Tahoe-Truckee 
high school will be taken over by the 
California Highway Patrol during this 
period which will move a 150-man 
force into Squad Valley for the Games. 
JUCO JOTS: Charley Clark of Santa 
Ana Junior College has unofficially 
broken two national junior college 
track records. Within an eight-day peri- 
od he ran the two mile in 9:05.1 and 
the mile in 4:11.6 .. . Utah State Uni- 
versity has landed seveyal fine grid- 
ders from Boise’s ’58 NJCAA cham- 
pionship team, including Paul Han, a 
J.C. All-America and + Herman No- 
blisse Leroy Overstreet, All- 
America Junior College end for Weber 
College last fall, has decided to play 
next fall for the University of Rich- 
mond in Virginia . . . The new casaba 
coach at Arkansas City Juco will be 
Lee Jeffery. He replaces Dan Kahler 
. . . The State Department of Educa- 
tion reports that there are now about 
900,000 students enrolled in junior col- 
leges throughout the nation and Cali- 
fornia provides more than two-fifths 
of this total . . . It is doubtful that 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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IRVING T. MARSH 


New York Herald Tribune 


Peter ScurAG, the director of sports 
information at Amherst College, which 
was to have staged, the middle of this 
month, a “replay” of its baseball game 
with Williams in July of 1859, for- 
wards some information about that 
original game. This was the one that 
is supposed to be to college baseball 
what the Rutgers-Princeton game of 
1869 is to college football. 

This is Schrag’s description, 
with quotes, too: 


and 


“Rumors of a blacksmith-ringer, two 
stone-hard balls, and a long tradition 
of intercollegiate rivalry remain after 
a century since Amherst and Williams 
played the first intercollegiate baseball 

ame. 
: “The game, held at Pittsfield, Mass., 
July, 1859, came about as a result of a 
challenge from an informal group of 
Amherst students to their Williams 
counterparts. Williams accepted and in 
return challenged Amherst to chess. 
The contests were held on_succeeding 
days. Amherst won both. Final base- 
ball score: Amherst 73, Williams 32. 

“Arrangements for the game were 
made through the Pittsfield Baseball 
Club whose president agreed to serve 
as umpire. The trip that now takes a 
little over an hour took the Amherst 
team two days. 

“‘Both sides,’ reports a contempo- 
rary account, ‘were chosen from the 
students at large.’ ; 

“Williams appeared in the uniform 
of club belts, Amherst decidedly in 
undress. In size and muscular develop- 
ment, we thought Amherst on the 
whole superior; while in agility, in 
running and leaping, the Williams boys 
excelled. By some ridiculous mistake a 
report was spread that the thrower 
from Amherst was the _ professional 
blacksmith of the place, hired for the 
occasion. This rumor afforded great 
amusement to that very fine player 
and his comrades. A bystander re- 
marked that the story seemed proba- 
ble, for nobody but a_ blacksmith 
could throw in such a manner, for 
three hours and a half. 

“‘Kach party furnished its own ball 
for throwing. The Amherst ball 
weighed 2% ounces and was 6% inches 
around. It was made by Mr. Henry 
Hebard of North Brookfield, Mass., 
and was really a work of art. The Wil- 
liams ball we judged to be 7 inches in 
circumference and not to exceed in 
weight 2 ounces. It was also covered 
with leather of some light color, drab 
or buff, so as not to be easily dis- 
tinguished by the batter.’ 

“A large crowd was on hand for the 
game and the weather was reportedly 
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excellent. ‘The young ladies of the lo- 
cal institute appeared with kindly sig- 
nals and were greeted with hearty and 
respectful cheers.’ 

“Williams went into the lead in the 
early part of the 26 inning contest. It 
had been decided to play up to 65 
eg although Amherst wanted to play 
to 75. 

“There were 13 players on each side. 
The limit was one out and, of course, 
a player could be put out by hitting 
him with the ball. Hits could be made 
in any direction, including back over 
the catcher’s head into what would 
now be foul territory. There were 
fielders to catch the ‘back strikes.’ 

“There is no complete report on the 
scoring although reports of the game 
mention home runs. The account for 
the tenth inning: 

“‘Cushman hit between Ist and 2nd 
bases by Beecher, Pratt on 4th base by 
Storrs. Amherst 5 — Williams 2 — 
loud cheering in favor of Williams, 
from the students; the ladies appear- 
ing for Ambherst. (Cushman and 
Storrs played for Amherst, Beecher 
and Pratt for Williams.) 

“Amherst overtook the early Wil- 
liams lead and retained it for the rest 
of the game. Apparently there was a 
short ‘recess’ between the fifth and 
sixth innings. The entire game lasted 
3% hours. James Claflin, the Amherst 
captain, was given a ribbon by the 
young lady spectators but apparently 
Henry Hyde, the Amherst ‘thrower,’ 
was the real star. He ‘threw the ball 
at the back of the catcher with a pre- 
cision and strength which were re- 
markable; more faultless and scientific 
throwing was never seen.’ 

“A victory dinner was held on the 
evening after the game and when word 
of the victory came to Amherst a 
torchlight parade was organized, bells 
were rung and bonfires lit. The next 
day the Amherst team was met by a 
coach and four and driven through 
the streets accompanied by marching 
admirers. 

“In most technical aspects the game 

was different from today’s. Players 
had no protection, no gloves, masks or 
other equipment. One of the Amherst 
players recalled later that Hyde, the 
thrower, ‘had a wonderful knack of 
making the ball curve in to the catch- 
er.’ 
“A report of the game in one of the 
local papers said ‘Amherst had the 
advantage of side-knocks and back 
strikes (balls hit into what is now foul 
territory); Williams excelled as far as 
speed was concerned but lost at least 
eight or ten minutes by premature ef- 
forts, while the Amherst players ran 
only at the word of their captain.’ 

“In fielding Williams made equally 
good catches but in passing they threw 


too wildly, each where he pleased, and 
nothing is more injurious than bad 
outplay.’ 

“The game initiated a rivalry that 
is unbroken to the present and if the 
rules have changed, the flavor and 
atmosphere of intercollegiate contests 
today are reminiscent of this forerun- 
ner. Like the 1859 game, modern play 
has the competition, the crowds, the 
excitement and, now and then, even a 
modern form of rumor about the 
hired blacksmith.” 

ODDS AND ENDS — Chet Smith, 
the sports editor of the “Pittsburgh 
Press,” is sure that the new Continen- 
tal Football Conference will jell by 
this summer. He says Army will fall 
into line, which will mean the other 
two service academies, who have al- 
ready committeed themselves, also will 
be in. Further, he says, Pitt, Penn 
State and Syracuse are marking time 
and are ready. He thinks operations 
may begin as early as 1961... When 
Columbia won seven baseball games 
in a row early this spring it was the 
best Lion record since 1916 .. . Dick 
Sleichter, golf coach at Gettysburg 
College, is also golf pro at Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s Gettysburg Country Club... 
Two of Pitt’s best baseball players al- 
so starred for the Panther grid squad 
— centerfielder and quarterback Bill 
Kaliden and right fielder and end Paul 
Stolitza ... The field for the Eastern 
Intercollegiate Golf Association cham- 
pionship at Princeton early in May was 
increased from six to seven golfers 
from each member college so that 
starting time for the 36-hole medal 
play was 7 a.m. 


* * * 


THE 25-PLUS CLUB — What start- 
ed out as a little news item has caught 
the interest of members of the East- 
ern College Athletic Conference. It is 
“The 25-Plus Club,” an imaginary so- 
ciety with no constitution, by-laws or 
any rules except that its members are 
coaches who have coached their sports 
25 years or more. 

Here are some new “inductees” into 
the club: 

Roy Simmons, 
coach, 28th year. 
Jack Barry, 
coach, 39th year. 

Hop Riopel, Holy Cross baseball as- 
sistant coach, 26th year. 

Bart Sullivan, Holy Cross 
coach, 48th year. 

Eddié-DeCoursey, Dartmouth trainer, 
42nd year. 

Tom Keane, Dartmouth golf coach, 
40th year. 

Tom Dent, Dartmouth soccer coach, 
35th year; Dartmouth lacrosse coach, 
32nd year. 

Bill McCarthy, N.Y.U. baseball coach, 
38th year. 


Syracuse lacrosse 


Holy Cross _ baseball 


track 
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JACK HORNER 


The Durham Herald 


Nix On NIT 


ATHLETIC BIGWIGS of the Atlantic 
Coast and Southern Conferences again 
have turned thumbs down on the pri- 
vately operated National Invitational 
Basketball Tournament (NIT). 

At separate spring meetings of these 
two athletic organizations, proposals 
were advanced asking the conferences 
to permit member schools to accept 
invitations to the New York attrac- 
tion. 

The Southern voted unanimously 
against the idea, while the /.tlantic 
Coast tabled the proposition until the 
December session of the conference. 
The Atlantic Coast held its spring hud- 
dle at Sedgefield, N. C., while the 
Southern met at Williamsburg, Va., 
home of William & Mary College. 


* * * 


The biggest news coming out of the 
Southern confab was the announced 
resignation of Col. William Wallace 
Wade as commissioner of the nine- 
member organization. Wade, who 
reaches his 67th birthday on June 15, 
resigned effective next December 31. He 
plans to retire to the farm home he and 
his second wife built five years ago out- 
side of Durham, N. C. 

Wade, a veteran of two world wars, 
has directed the affairs of the confer- 
ence from the commissioner’s seat since 
1951, the year he resigned as head 
football coach at Duke University. 

‘Tve been looking forward to this 
for a long time,” he said of his retire- 
ment. The former Tennessee farmboy, 
who owns one of the greatest college 
football coaching records of all time, 
raises cattle on his Durham farm. He 
produced five Rose Bowl teams, three 
at Alabama and two at Duke, and 
played in the first Rose Bowl game for 
Brown University in 1916. 

Dr. Frontis Johnston of Davidson 
College, president of the Southern Con- 
ference, said a committee will nomi- 
nate a successor to the 66-year-old 
athletic leader. 

* * a 


Besides setting for the first time a 
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AST 


ceiling of 140 full or partial scholar- 
ships in basketball and football, start- 
ing with the 1960-61 school year, the 
Atlantic Coast Conference also sus- 
pended for one year the regional TV 
schedule of basketball and football it 
has operated the last two years. Indi- 
vidual members still may televise con- 
tests so long as they do not interfere 
with games played by other member 
institutions. 

A study of the entire program will 
be made after a season of no regional 
TV to compare attendance figures. 
Rex Enright of South Carolina is 
chairman of the conference TV com- 
mittee. 

* * * 

William McKinnon (Bill) Fetzer, 
former coach at North Carolina, Da- 
vidson, N. C. State, and Fishbourne 
and Staunton Military Academies, died 
recently in a Durham hospital follow- 
ing a heart attack. For years, he 
owned and operated Camp Sapphire at 
Brevard, N. C. 

The 74-year-old Fetzer, a brother 
of Robert A. Fetzer, who was North 
Carolina athletic director for 25 years, 
coached at Fishbourne and Staunton 
before going to Davidson College in 
1915 as director of athletics and head 
football coach. In 1919, he switched to 
N. C. State as head football coach. He 
and his brother Bob served as co-head 
coaches of football at North Carolina 
from 1921 through 1925, the year Bob 
became athletic director. Bill went to 
Brevard, where he had started Camp 
Sapphire in 1914. He had been living 
in retirement at Chapel Hill since 1952. 

Bob, who also coached track for a 
quarter of a century at North Caro- 
lina, still makes his home in Chapel 
Hill, where he’s director of the More- 
head Foundation, which distributes 
scholarships to deserving schoolboys. 

* a * 


After four years of operation, the 
Carrousel Classic, December basket- 
ball tournament at Charlotte, N. C., 
has been suspended for one year by 
John Belk, founder and guiding geni- 
us behind the eight-team, three-day 
holiday hardwood attraction. 


Inability to sign up topflight teams 
was given as the reason for the sus- 
pension. Belk, son of the department 
store founder bearing his name, hopes 
to revive the tournament in December 
of 1960. 


* co * 


He’s now Colonel Frank McGuire, 
head basketball coach at University of 
North Carolina. In campus exercises 
recently, he was presented a certificate 
which reads: “In recognition of his 
pronounced interest in the United 
States Air Force and _ support of 
AFROTC activities, Frank Joseph Mc- 
Guire is hereby appointed Honorary 
Colonel in the Tarheel Air Force.” 


ca * * 


Football schedulemakers should 
make these changes for the 1959 grid- 
iron campaign: 

Duke and North Carolina meet at 
Durham on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 
26, instead of Saturday, Nov. 21, as 
originally scheduled. 


To avoid this conflict, South Caro- | 


lina and Wake Forest have moved 
their Thanksgiving Day game from 
Winston-Salem to Charlotte, and it 
will be played Saturday, Nov. 28. 


* * * 


ACC Commissioner 


its home basketball game with North 


Carolina off campus following last | 


February’s spectator free-for-all inci- 


dent. So, Athletic Director Bill Gibson | 


has switched it to Greensboro’s new 
9,000-seat Coliseum, only 30 miles from 
the Wake Forest campus at Winston- 
Salem. It will be played January 9. 


* a * 


Speaking of schedule conflicts, N. C. 
State plays football and _ basketball 
games on the same date next school 
term. On Dec. 5th, the Wolfpack foot- 
ballers take on Maryland in the after- 
noon and the Wolfpack cagers meet 
Wake Forest that night. 


* * * 


Dick Voris, the former Army as- 
sistant who took over the reins at 
University of Virginia last fall, is the 
best golfer among head football coach- 
es in the Atlantic Coast Conference. 
At the spring meeting, he found time 
to play a round with other coaches 
and turned in a sparkling 77 on the 
championship Sedgefield Country Club 
course. 

* * * 


Five-foot-nine Lou Pucillo, diminu- 
tive N. C. State captain and All-Ameri- 
ca cager, plans to play summer basket- 
ball in the Manila League in the 
Philippines with the Chelsea Tobacco 
Company quint. 
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TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


ON THE BASIS of spring football 
drills the SEC future football book 
reads like this: 

Most likely champion — Auburn, un- 
defeated in 24 games. 

Team on hot spot — Louisiana State, 
No. 1 (AP poll) in 1958 and Sugar 
Bowl] champion. 

Marked man — Billy Cannon, the 
LSU halfback who runs the 100 in 9.5 
in track clothes; weighs 195, too. 

Third choice — Mississippi, always 
good, always has a bit easier road than 
LSU and many other SEC rivals. 

Most questionable — Georgia Tech 
— bevy of fine backs but linemen are 
scarce. Might be hurting at quarter- 
back, too. 

Most improved — Tennessee, which 
has more size, depth and experience 
than in 1958. 

Spoilers — Georgia and Florida, both 
tough enough to whip any foe, yet not 
in balance for an SEC title run. 

Tough defense — Alabama. Tide 
hasn’t had time in rebuilding program 
to come up with adequate runners. 

Explosive offense — Kentucky. 
Wildcats have good runners, fair pass- 
ing, but a spotty defense limits them. 

Weakest — Mississippi State, the 
big disappointment of 1958; Vander- 
bilt and Tulane. 


Alex Groza, the Kentucky basket- 
ball star whose career was blighted 
by the basketball scandals, asked 
plaintively for a new chance. In ap- 
plying for the Loyola of the South bas- 
ketball coaching job he admitted guilt 
and pointed out that he had done 
penance. 

A few weeks earlier a newspaper- 
man suggested it was time to “forgive 
and forget” the scandalous doings. He 
proposed that the University of Ken- 
tucky invite Groza, Ralph Beard and 
the others back for a game and try to 
help them reestablish themselves with 
old friends. 

The proposal was met with a deafen- 
ing silence from the state university. 


Harry Gilmer, an old Alabama star 
who now coaches and scouts for the 
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Pittsburgh Steelers, watched LSU 
work out and said Johnny Robinson, 
the “other halfback” was good enough 
to star with most teams. At LSU the 
big star, of course, is Cannon. 

Cannon and Robinson, incidentally, 
skipped spring practice, Cannon con- 
centrating on track and Robinson on 
tennis. His father coaches the LSU 
tennis team and a brother plays No. 1 
on the team. 


EDDIE ERDELATZ’ sudden resig- 
nation from the Navy football job 
points up the fact that school adminis- 
trators today have a tighter hold on 
the athletic program than at any time 
in the past. 

Erdelatz quarrelled with the Navy 
brass because his football players 
would not be granted concessions. The 
verbal firing got so hot that, in the 
end, it was a case of quit or get fired. 

Erdelatz refused to back down. In 
the not-too-distant-past school officials 
would have given in to the football 
coach. 

The trend is now the other way and 
a good trend it is, too. 


PAUL DIETZEL, a very hot item 
at the moment in the football clinic 
business, goes to Europe this summer 
on one of those government-sponsored 
teaching assignments. As the 1958 
coach-of-the-year Paul is in heavy 
demand. Pushing him as popular clini- 
cal performers are the Air Force’s Ben 
Martin and Iowa’s Forest Evashevski. 


Ralph (Shug) Jordan of Auburn 
spoke to his alumni group at Augusta 
during the colorful Masters gold tour- 
nament. Afterwards he told us that 
was his 664th speech in his eight years 
at the school. 

One of the more optimistic coaches, 
Jordan thinks Auburn will be as good 
as last year. “We might get knocked 
over at any time, but we think we’ll 
have another very good team,” said he. 
He’d like to have more reserve 
strength at center and guard. He has 
six of the biggest tackles you ever 
saw, weights ranging from 225 to 245. 
Whew! 


Frank Broyles, the Arkansas coach 
who used to coach the backs at Geor- 
gia Tech, was in Nashville the other 
day for a speaking engagement. He 
told newspapermen there of a day 
when he (Broyles) was _ constantly 
criticizing the quarterback on his se- 
lection of plays. 

On the next Monday Frank said 
Dodd called him to one side and said, 
“Frank, if you knew what plays the 
quarterback should call why didn’t 
you teach him to call them before the 
game?” 

Broyles added he was less free with 
criticism after that session with his 
boss. 


BRIEFLY NOTED: SEC track marks, 
as usual, are well below those in the 
other major conferences, except for a 
few individual stars . . . performance 
follows emphasis and the SEC just 
doesn’t put much emphasis on track or 
other spring sports Tennessee 
football tickets went up from $4 to $5, 
the season ticket from $23 to $29... 
Don Coker, a North Carolina punting 
specialist who has one year of eligi- 
bility remaining, is transferring to 
Georgia Tech . . . His was a compli- 
cated case involving a recruiting vio- 
lation: if he stayed at Carolina he was 
ineligible for action as a senior, but 
he can put in a final year anywhere 
else . . . Most Southerners would be 
delighted to see the Big Ten-Pacific 
Coast Rose Bowl pact collapse ... 
Many Dixie teams would like to have 
a run once again at an invitation to 
go to the West Coast . . . Almost all 
SEC schools are going to use a varia- 
tion of LSU’s unit system next fall 
... Most favor a No. 1 unit, and a No. 2 
unit that can play either way, plus a 
unit of defensive specialists . . . but 
it'll be hard to beat that tag, “Chinese 
Bandits.” 
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BERT BERTINE 





Champaign-Urbana Courier 


As A CONFERENCE the Big Ten has 
favored power football more often 
than not, but it can hardly be classi- 
fied as a disciple of the “four yards 
and cloud of dust” school of thought. 
Woody Hayes made a grinding offense 
pay off at Ohio State but he’s had few 
imitators. 

Spring drills this year indicate the 
Big Ten teams will swing further 
away from muscle offenses next fall 
in favor of deftness and deception. 
From every campus comes word that 


offenses are either being changed 
wholesale, or tinkered with to add 
flexibility. 


Most popular attacks in 1959 will be 
the winged T which Forest Evashev- 
ski parlayed into Big Ten and Rose 
Bowl championships at Iowa last fall, 
and the double wing with modern in- 
novations. The latter was favored at 
Wisconsin last season. 

Spring-time optimism at Iowa is 
tempered by scholastic doubts con- 
cerning three topflight backs: fullback 
Don Horn, halfback Willie Fleming 
and quarterback Mitch Ogeigo. The 
latter would be a key loss since he’s 
slated to succeed All-America Randy 
Duncan. 

In the “spring book” Wisconsin and 
Purdue also rate highly since both 
have a majority of personnel back 
from teams which finished second and 
fourth, respectively, in 1958. And, of 
course, Ohio State always ranks among 
top contenders. 

It’s not likely the Buckeyes will fol- 
low the trend of the league in opening 
up the game. Hayes has come up with 
another heavyweight battering ram in 
a freshman named Bob Ferguson. This 
lad goes 217 pounds and is fast 
enough that he’s been shifted from 
fullback to halfback. 

He’s been so good in spring work 
that All-America fullback Bob White, 
who has another season of eligibility, 
told reporters: “I’m glad he’s been 
moved to halfback. I repeat I’m GLAD 
he’s a halfback.” 

White at 215 and Ferguson gives 
Hayes two pro-type power ball-car- 
riers to go along with his pro-sized 
line. 
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COACHING NEWS in the Big Ten saw 
the dean of football coaches, Ray Eliot 
of Illinois, announce his resignation as 
of the end of the 1959 season, and two 
new basketball coaches appointed. The 
latter were Johnny Kundla at Minne- 
sota and John Erickson at Wisconsin. 

Eliot, producer of Rose Bowl cham- 
pions in 1947 and 1952, will put in his 
18th year as head Illini grid coach this 
fall before he steps out. Simultaneous 
with his resignation announcement was 
one by Illinois appointing him assist- 
ant athletic director as of Jan. 1, 1960. 

Eliot explained the timing of his an- 
nouncement by pointing out he didn’t 
wish to connect his final season rec- 
ord, good or bad, with his decision. 

Kundla, highly successful coach of 
the professional Minneapolis Lakers 
the past 12 years, succeeds Ozzie 
Cowles as Minnesota cage boss. Cowles 
resigned for business reasons. Kundla 
is the first Minnesota grad in history 
to take the Gopher basketball job, a 
move hailed by Minnesota alumni ev- 
erywhere. 

Erickson moved up the ladder at 
Wisconsin where another dean of 
coaches, Bud Foster, resigned. Foster, 
like Eliot, was retained on the staff 
to administer the university’s athletic 
aid program. Erickson was hired a 
year ago from Beloit College to assist 
Foster. 


k * * 


At this writing the 14-year-old Rose 
Bowl pact between the Big Ten and 
Pacific Coast schools apparently is at 
an end. The official vote will not take 
place until the annual May meeting, 
but individual faculty votes made 
public spell out a 5-5 deadlock which 
would kill extension of the present 
agreement which ends with next New 
Year Day’s game. 

The Rose Bowl always has been a 
touch and go situation in the Big Ten. 
Never has it ever gained more than 
the bare majority needed of 6-4. 

Since 1946 when the first pact was 
signed five of the members have 
changed presidents, seven have shifted 
athletic directors and nine of the 10 


faculty representatives have been 
changed. These shifts undoubtedly 
have had something to do with new 
valuations of the post-season classic. 

Switching from approval of the Rose 
Bowl this spring was Ohio State’s fac- 
ulty group, thus creating the appar- 
ent 5-5 tie which will result in May. 
The Buckeyes always voted for the 
pact before. 

Two possibilities remain for contin- 
uation of Rose Bowl games between 
Big Ten and the new Western Associ- 
ation, successor to the PCC. One is if 
a school which already has announced 
disapproval changes its mind by late 
May. This seems highly unlikely. 

The other would be the re-introduc- 
tion of the Bowl subject at the winter 
meeting in Chicago with another bal- 
lot becoming necessary. By then one 
of the negative schools conceivably 
might switch. Again, this appears un- 
likely. 

* * * 


A brilliant new track star has 
popped up in the freshman ranks at 
Purdue. He is Dave Mills of Cleveland 
who is awaiting American citizenship 
papers. He was born a Canadian. 

Mills may be destined to be one of 
the great middle distance men of his- 
tory. At the Ohio Relays in Columbus, 
staged April 18, Mills beat Olympic 
champion Glenn Davis twice. He ran 
the 300 in :29.5 and the 440 in :46.5. 
Indoors he was clocked in 1:11.1 for 
the 600. 

With three more years of college in 
which to develop under Coach Dave 
Rankin this youngster could smash 
all 440 marks now existent. 





Swimming 
(Continued from Page 23) 

the swimmer start, sprint one lap, 
drive into and off the turn, then ease 
his pace off until he is three quarters 
of the way back. Then he drives in 
for the finish. This drill can be set up 
in groups using the 50-yard pattern. 

Although these are basically start- 
ing, turning and finishing drills, there 
is a great deal of sprinting involved, 
particularly of the wind sprint variety. 
I want to mention this since I feel 
many coaches consider starting and 
turning a time-consuming affair that 
takes away from valuable swimming 
type workouts. An afternoon of drills 
such as the ones described in this arti- 
cle will give your squad a very valu- 
able workout as long as it is organized 
and run quickly. I have always had a 
hidden desire to ask the coach who 
berates his swimmer for a slow start, 
bad turn or faulty finish, “How much 
did you work with him on it, Coach?” 
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St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 


J. Ropert STEWART is completing his 
first year as athletic director at St. 
Louis University and he’s done an ex- 
cellent job to date. Knowing Bob, the 
all-around athletic program at the 
school will continue to improve. He’s 
that kind of a man. 

The likable Stewart came to St. 
Louis last fall and decided immediate- 
ly to enlarge the overall athletic sched- 
ule in an effort to stimulate a greater 
interest among the students. A few 
weeks after school opened Stewart con- 
tacted a number of St. Louisans inter- 
ested in soccer to get a general idea 
about the possibility of starting the 
sport on a club basis at St. Louis U. St. 
Louis is noted throughout the nation 
for its production of champions in 
Open Cup, Amateur Cup and Junior 
Cup competition. 

Stewart found everyone willing to 
help. He got Bob Guelker to coach. 
Guelker, a St. Louis U. graduate who 
has been serving as executive secre- 
tary of the Catholic Youth Council 
Athletic Association, has been coach of 
the association’s All-Star teams annual- 
ly against touring foreign clubs. Despite 
a number of handicaps at the start, 
the Billiken Soccer Club proved to be 
one of the finest among midwest 
schools, winding up with four victories 
against no losses and one tie. 

In fact the team was so successful 
that Stewart made soccer a_ varsity 
sport before the season was completed. 
With the assistance of the C.Y.C., head- 
ed by Monsignor Lloyd A. Sullivan (a 
former star soccer player in St. Louis 
during his youth), St. Louis U. spon- 
sored the first Turkey Bowl Game and 
the Billikens defeated an All-Star ag- 
gregation from the Midwestern Con- 
ference. 

“Altogether,” said Stewart, “our first 
season in the sport was a most satis- 
fying experience. For this reason we’ve 
joined the Midwestern Conference, 
which has some of the finest soccer 
teams in the country, and we’ve sched- 
uled games for the next two seasons.” 

Among the teams the Billikens will 
be meeting are Dayton, Illinois, Michi- 
gan State, Indiana, Chicago, Purdue, 
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Wheaton, Navy Pier, Pittsburgh and 
- the Air Force Academy. 

Stewart, who played soccer during 
four prep years in Rochester, N. Y., 
and also lettered in the sport along 
with football, basketball and boxing 
at Syracuse University, from where he 
got his Bachelor’s degree in 1939, also 
started a cross-country team last fall. 
It, too, under the guidance of Coach 
Jim O’Neal, was quite successful. And 
early this month, St. Louis U. will for 
the first time have a team participating 
in the Missouri Valley Conference 
track and field meet. Walter Eberhardt, 
head of the university’s physical edu- 
cation department, has been serving 
as track coach. 

Of course the Billikens have had 
swimming, tennis, golf and baseball 
teams and over the past decade the 
school has been one of the national 
powers in basketball. This past sea- 
son’s basketball team, under the guid- 
ance of Coach John Benington, wound 
up with a 20-6 record and Center Bob 
Ferry was named to a number of All- 
America teams. 

St. Louis U. has managed to attract 
some of the better prep cagers in its 
area, despite rugged competition from 
other universities for the athletes. 
Since the metropolitan area in St. 
Louis also is noted for its production 
of young baseball players, Stewart is 
hopeful of the school becoming a pow- 
er in that sport, also. 

Stewart, who got his master of arts 
degree from the University of Roches- 
ter in 1948, is more than pleased with 
the way St. Louisans have accepted 
him and Benington in their first year 
at the school. He’s especially pleased 
with the manner in which the Billiken 
Tipoff Club, an alumni group, gives 
the basketball team a continuous mor- 
al support by attending all the home 
games. The Tipoff Club, headed by 
such men as Jack Krey Stephens, John 
Faust, Lou Fusz, Bruce Selkirk and 
Glen Travis, gives a picnic for the bas- 
ketball players each fall and also hon- 
ors the players at a pre-season ban- 
quet and a post season affair. 

The Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., 


president of St. Louis University, an 
ardent basketball fan as are most of 
the Jesuits at the school, also attends 
all the games in St. Louis and at times 
has. made trips with the team. Just as 
at other Roman Catholic universities, 
a priest always is with the team when 
it goes on a trip and masses are held 
every morning and attended by the 
players who are Catholic. 

During the decade under Eddie Hick- 
ey, named “Coach of the Year’ last 
season in his first year at Marquette 
University, the Billikens took on some 
of the finest teams in the nation be- 
sides playing the regular schedule in 
the rugged Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence. Benington was faced with this 
schedule in his first season at St. 
Louis. 

The Bills, under Benington, hold the 
distinction of gaining victories over 
the University of California (55-43) 
and St. John’s (72-63), winners of the 
NCAA and the NIT titles, respective- 
ly, last season. That Benington intends 
to carry on the powerhouse schedule 
of past seasons is ascertained by next 
season’s games when the Billikens 
play, in succession, St. John’s, Kansas 
State, Ohio State, Kentucky and — 
after participating in the Kentucky In- 
vitational Tournament against the host 
Wildcats, West Virginia and North 
Carolina — Kansas. All these games 
will be played before the Bills begin 
conference play against some of the 
strongest teams in the Midwest, in- 
cluding Cincinnati (with Oscar Robert- 
son) and Bradley. 

During the past school year Stewart 
inaugurated the Undergraduate Club 
and All-America Ferry was elected its 
president. Stewart also has opened a 
Trophy Room in the Chouteau House, 
which serves as a sort of Union House 
for the university students. The 42- 
year-old athletic director is doing ev- 
erything possible to attain a vital, dy- 
namic program that will hold the stu- 
dents’ interest. This is most essential 
because St. Louis University does not 
have an attractive campus, which so 
many universities are endowed with 
and which is so essential in cementing 
the togetherness so necessary in school 
spirit. That’s why Stewart is trying 
to provide the climate and the oppor- 
tunities that can best develop the 
school spirit. 

Prior to coming to St. Louis, Stewart 
served as director of scholarships at 
Michigan— State College from 1951 
through the spring of 1958. He admin- 
istered scholarships and grant-in aid 
for the university. During those years 
he also officiated high school and col- 
lege football and basketball games, 
did radio and television sports broad- 
casting. 

(Continued on Page 38) 

















DURRELL “QUIG” NIELSEN 


THE INTERMOUNTAIN West’s oldest 
coaching clinic bringing two of the na- 
tion’s top sports personalities, Dan 
Devine and Forrest Anderson, to Utah 
State University’s 33rd annual presen- 
tation, is attracting an unprecedented 
amount of attention throughout the 
West. Athletic Director H. B. Hun- 
saker reports interest high and it’s no 
wonder. 

Dan Devine, now at Missouri, is 
about the most popular football coach 
who ever walked on the desert ground 
in Arizona. His remarkable 27 wins, 3 
losses and 1 tie in three years at Ari- 
zona State University just can’t be for- 
gotten. His popularity in the Arizona 
country is unbounded. 

And Forddy Anderson of Michigan 
State packs them in whenever he ap- 
pears at coaching schools over the 
country. Forddy is a capable and en- 
tertaining story-teller plus the fact 
that he is able to impart his tremen- 
dous knowledge of basketball to the 
interested listeners. 

a * aE 

Honors still pile up for Bruce Larsen. 
In addition to winning the national 
junior college basketball tournament, 
with his fine Weber club, Larsen has 
signed to become hoop assistant at 
University of Arizona with the under- 
standing he will move into the top job 
within two v2ars or as soon as the 
present coach, Fred Enke, retires. Then 
the Downtown Coaches of Provo, Utah 
presented to Larsen the 1959 Dale Rex 
memorial award which goes to the 
greatest contributor to sports in this 
area for the past year. 

oe * ae 

Skyline hoop fans were pleased 
that the University of Wyoming final- 
ly talked Bill Strannigan, Iowa State 
hoop coach, to return as head coach 
replacing the venerable Ev Shelton. 
Strannigan was at Colorado State Uni- 
versity before he moved on to Iowa 
State a few years ago. Unusually pop- 
ular in the area Strannigan will unite 
the Cowboy fans and he is expected 
to put the Cowpokes right back in the 
running for the title next year. 

3 * a 

And moving into Strannigan’s job 

with Iowa State College is Glendon 
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Anderson, current frosh coach, and a 
former Colorado State University star 
under Strannigan. It’s.a nice promotion 
for Anderson and a real opportunity. 

Although Coach Clarence Robison’s 
Brigham Young University Cougars 
are heavy favorites to win another 
Skyline Conference track and field 
title a couple of other schools have in- 
dividual performers who are gaining 
plaudits. Coach Ralph Maughan has 
been working overtime with his great 
weight man, L. Jay Sylvester, and 
don’t be surprised if he winds up the 
current track and field season with a 
couple of new conference marks in 
the shot and discus. 

New Mexico’s Buster Quist is toss- 
ing the javelin almost out of the stadi- 
um this spring and he is expected to 
shatter his present mark before the 
tossing is completed. 

Early this month through the ef- 
forts of Aggie Coach Ralph Maughan, 
five of the country’s top strongmen 
appeared on the Utah State University 
campus in an event known as the 
Agathon Olympiad. Southern Cali- 
forni’s great frosh shotputter, Dallas 
Long, who has already unofficially 
shattered the existing world’s shot put 
record, along with Buster Quist, Bill 
Nieder, Bud Held and Sylvester, put 
on fancy exhibitions. 

ok * 

Denver University athletic publicist, 
Don Smith, has already sent out the 
1959 football preliminary brochure 
and it’s filled with a lot of interesting 
and informative data. Grid Coach John 
Roning says the Pioneers are progress- 
ing better than he expected which 
means that Denver will be a power 
to be feared come this fall. 

oo * * 

Dubby Holt’s Idaho State track and 
field squad has trimmed the Universi- 
ty of Utah thinclads the last three con- 
secutive seasons. This spring the cinder 
artists edged the Utes 67.1 to 63.9. The 
Bengals have whipped the Utes in bas- 
ketball but as yet haven’t been able to 
get on the football schedule. 


% * * 
Bob Skousen, Brigham Young’s sen- 


sational sophomore cager, ran up 462 
points for the best performance ever 


turned in by a sophomore hoopster at f 


Cougarville . . . Idaho State fans be. 


lieve the 1958-59 hoop aggregation f 


coached by Johnny Grayson is the 
greatest in school history in spite of 
losing six stars midway in the season 

. Jim Rodgers, classy Bengal star, 
was named on 
teams. 





Missouri Valley 
(Continued from Page 37) 


This past season Stewart often 
helped Harry Caray, famed sports- 
caster of Cardinal baseball games 


during the summer months and the 
Billiken basketball games, with side- 
bar talk. 


Before being named director of 
scholarships at Michigan State, Stewart 
worked at a number of other positions 
at the East Lansing, Mich., institute. 
He started there in 1948 as an assistant 
professor of physical education. He al- 
so served as assistant to the athletic 
director, freshman basketball coach, 
and public relations for football, bas- 
ketball and swimming. 


Stewart, who had a brief swing at 
professional basketball, was the coach 
and athletic director at St. Lucy’s High 
School, Syracuse, in 1940 before enter- 
ing the Navy. From 1941 through 1943 
he was director and organizer of one 
of the nation’s first physical fitness por- 
grams based on combat conditioning 
while in the Navy at Chicago. From 
1943 through 1945 he was director of 
war swimming at Saybrook College 
and Yale University and during two of 
those years he was batallion com- 
mander at the Sampson Recruit Center. 

After getting his discharge, he 
worked with several transportation 
firms getting back in the coaching 
game at the Webster Central School in 
New York. He left there for Michigan 
State, where he and his comely wife, 
Ruth, were quite popular. They have 
four children: Bob, Jr., 13; David, 12; 
Bill, 7, and Ruth Ann, 5. 

Father Reinert said that the school 
was quite fortunate in getting a man 
of Stewart’s ability to carry on the 
work and high standards for which the 
school is noted. Everyone who _ has 
come into contact with Bob feels like- 
wise. 
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BILL SHAWHAN 


No De-Emphasis at Stanford 

There has been considerable talk of 
late about the decline of athletics at 
Stanford University, but Chuck Tay- 
lor, acting Athletic Director at the In- 
dian institution, in a special press 
conference called to denounce this in- 
jurious hearsay, stated that Stanford 
will definitely continue athletic compe- 
tition on a “Major League” scale. This 
gossip can’t be attributed to any indi- 
vidual but an assistant coach at the 
school revealed that recruiters for oth- 
er schools are using these rumors to 
convince promising athletes that they’d 
be much happier at their institution. 
He didn’t proffer the names of the cul- 
prits, but some casual observers felt 
that he was directing his remarks 
south by southwest. 

Taylor said that the Indians would 
continue to conduct a “major type of 
athletic program while working in 
close cooperation with California and 
others in the so-called Big Four.” 


PACIFIC PITCHES: All-America 
End candidate Chris Burford from 
Stanford suffered a broken wrist in 
spring practice . . . Dyrol Burleson of 
the University of Oregon set a new 
national Frosh record for the mile with 
a sensational time of 4:07.6 . . . Floyd 
Edsall, a former gridder at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, and presently the 
football coach at Sparks High School 
just outside of Reno, has been hired to 
handle the football coaching reins at 
his Alma Mater in 1959. He replaces 
Gordie McEckron who has gone into 
the insurance business .. . E. R. (Ray) 
Wheeler, hardwood coach at Bent 
County High School in Las Animas, 
Colorado, has been named baketball 
coach at the University of Alaska at 
Fairbanks. Wheeler is a graduate of 
Western State College in Gunnison, 
Colorado .. . Rink Babka, ineligible at 
U.S.C. but attending that institution 
while competing unattached in the na- 
tion’s track meets, doesn’t think he 
can toss the discus 200 feet — he 
knows it. Babka has thrown over 200 
feet but was disqualified. He thinks he 
will be hitting the 200 ft. mark regu- 
larly by the time the next Olympics 
roll around . . . Seattle University did 
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not enter a formal plea to the NCAA 
for reprieve of their two year proba- 
tionary period. After the word got 
out that the committee has 18 new 
cases under investigation, we would 
imagine the “Chief” administrators de- 
cided to save their breath . . . Gene 
Bartow, basketball coach at St. Charles 
High School in St. Charles, Missouri, 
has resigned to become the assistant 
hardwood coach at the University of 
California at Santa Barbara... Talk 
about a track team — check this list 
of performers and marks for the U.S.C. 
cinder squad — 100, Coia, 9.8; 220, 
Staten, 20.9; 440 — Staten, 47.0; 880 — 
Shankland, 1:51.6; Mile, Shankland, 
4:08.6; 120 HH, Dumas, 14.2; 220 LH, 
Staten, 23.5; Mile relay, 3:12.8; Shot 
Put, Marl McKeever, 56’ 8”; Pole Vault, 
Brewer, 14’ 4”; Broad Jump, Jackson, 
24’ 6”; Discus, Sbordone, 162’ 24%”; and 
the great Charlie Dumas in the High 
Jump with a leap of 6’ 934”. These are 
not individual best marks but early 
season marks THIS YEAR... Don’t 
misinterpret the news about the big 
four of the Athletic Association of 
Western Universities (U.S.C., U.C.L.A., 
Cal., and Washington) trying to coax 
Stanford into the circuit. These schools 
aren’t really too interested in a close 
relationship with the Indians but the 
N.C.A.A. does not recognize a confer- 
ence with less than six schools... Jim 
Sears, an All-America halfback at 
U.S.C. in 1952, has joined the Trojan 
coaching staff . . An All-America 
football clinic will be held in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium in Long Beach, 
California, June 29-July 2. Six top 
coaches, headed by Los Angeles Ram 
mentor Sid Gillman, will instruct at 
the clinic. They include: Ara Par- 
seghian of Northwestern, Dale Hall of 
Army, Frank Broyles of Arkansas, 
Dave Nelson of Delaware, and Hal 
Herring of Auburn . . . Cecil Coleman, 
former grid coach at Long Beach City 
College and more recently the back- 
field mentor at Arizona State at Tem- 
pe, will be the new head football 
coach at Fresno State College this year 

. Hardwooders at the University of 
San Francisco have picked an all-op- 
ponent team but they don’t have much 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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22nd Annual 
Coaching Clinic 


Georgia Athletic 
Coaches Association 


Atlanta, Georgia 
August 6-7-8 


Lectures at 
BILTMORE HOTEL 


BASKETBALL: 


ADOLPH RUPP 
Kentucky 


JOEL EAVES 
Auburn 


BOB COUSY 
Boston Celtics 


FOOTBALL: 


ANDY PILNEY 
Tulane 


MARVIN BASS 
South Carolina 


RAY GRAVES 
Georgia Tech 
TONTO COLEMAN 
Georgia Tech 


LEW WOODRUFF 
Georgia Tech 


All-Star Basketball Game, 
Thursday afternoon, 
August 6th 


All-Star Football Game, 
Thursday night, 
August 6th 


Buffet dinner compliments 
Georgia Tech Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Friday night, August 
7th. 


Annual Banquet, Georgia Ath- 
letic Coaches Association and 
Prep Sports Hall of Fame, 
Saturday night, August 8th. 


TUITION: 
GACA Members... $ 7.00 
Non-Members. _———S«wi15.00 
Display Booths ______. 25.00 


For additional information and 
advance registration, write: 


Dwight Keith, Director 
310 Buckhead Avenue, N. E. 
Atlanta 5, Georgia 














Coaching School 
Directory 


ADELPHI COLLEGE — Garden City, 
L. I., New York. August 17-19. Directors, 
George E. Faherty (Adelphi College) 
and John Sipos (Huntington, N. Y. High 
School). Course: Basketball. Staff: To 
be announced. Tuition: $20.00 includes 
room and lecture notes. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA --Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. August 3-6. Director: Paul 
Bryant, University of Alabama. 
Courses: Football and Basketball. Staff: 
Frank Howard, Frank Moseley, Gomer 
Jones, Paul Bryant and University of 
Alabama staff, Fred Schaus and Dr. Eu- 
gene Lambert. Tuition: Free to high 
school coaches; $25.00 to out of state 
college coaches. 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY — June 29- 
July 17; July 20-August 7. Courses: 
Soccer, Basketball and care and pre- 
vention of athletic injuries. Staff: P. O. 
Smith. Tuition: $25.00 per credit hour. 


ALL-AMERICA COACHING CLIN- 
IC — Long Beach, California. June 15- 
17. Director: K. E. Wilson, Bemidji, 
Minn. Courses: Football and Basketball. 
Staff: Jack Mallenkopf, Vince Lom- 
bardi, Marv Helling, Forddy Anderson. 
Tuition: $15.00. 


ARIZONA STATE COACHES ASSO- 
CIATION — Phoenix, Arizona. August 
17-22. Director: Joe M. Garcia, 4647 W. 
Whitton, Phoenix, Ariz. Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Baseball, Track, Tennis 
and Training. Staff: Bill Meek, Tex 
Winter. Others to be announced. Tui- 
tion: $18.50. 


FELLOWSHIP OF CHRISTIAN 
ATHLETES — Estes Park, Colorado. 
August 16-21. Director: Don McClanen, 
320 Prof. Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Courses: Football and Basketball. Staff: 
Paul Dietzel, Don Faurot, Bob Richards, 
Dick Harp, Bob Feller, Frank McGuire, 
Ben Martin, Biggie Munn. Tuition: 
$40.00 including room and board. 


COLBY COLLEGE COACHING 
SCHOOL — Waterville, Maine. June 
17-19, 1959. Director: Ellsworth W. 
Millett, Colby College. Courses: Foot- 
ball and Basketball. Staff: Adolph Rupp 
and Floyd Schwartzwalder. Tuition: 
$25.00. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO — 
Boulder, Colorado. 1st term — June 15- 
July 17. 2nd term — July 20-August 22. 
Director: Harry Carlson. Courses: Foot- 


ball, Basketball, Track, Baseball (1st 
term only). Staff: Everett Grandebur, 
Russell Walseth, Frank Printup, Frank 
Potts and Jack Roswell. Tuition: Resi- 
dent, $35.00; non-resident, $75.00. 


CONNECTICUT COACHES CLINIC 
— Storrs, Conn. August 11-13. Director: 
J. Orlean Christian, University of Conn., 
Storrs, Conn. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball. Staff: Frank Howard, Branch Mc- 
Cracken, others to be announced. Tui- 
tion: $10.00. 


FLORIDA A & M UNIVERSITY — 
Tallahassee, Fla. June 8-12. Director: A. 
S. Gaither, Fla. A & M University. 
Courses: Football and Basketball. Staff: 
Frank Howard, Charlie Waller, Dave 
Nelson, Ray Eliot, Bob Woodruff, Sam 
Lankford, Perry Moss, Jerry Burns, Bob 
Elora, Andy Pilney, Whitey Urban, 
Gomer Jones, J. B. McLendon. Tuition: 
$17.00. 


INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL ATH- 
LETIC ASSOCIATION —Purdue Univ., 
Lafayette, Ind. August 3-6. Director: L. 
V. Phillips, 812 Circle Tower, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Courses: Football and Bas- 
ketball. Staff: Pete Elliott, Indiana High 
School and College Coach, Tex Winter. 
Tuition: $10.00 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN — 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. June 22 to July 
3. Director: Howard C. Leibee, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Course: Trends in 
Athletic Administration and Coaching. 
Staff: Robert Hollway, Don Dufek, 
Don Canham, Bill Perigo, James Hunt. 
Tuition: $40.00 for Michigan residents; 
$85.00 for non-residents. (Does not in- 
clude room and board.) 


MISS. ASSOCIATION OF COACHES 
— Jackson, Miss. August 4-7. Director: 
Sammy Bartling, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Miss. Courses: Football, Bas- 
ketball and Training. Staff: Bowden 
Wyatt, Gomer Jones, Hank Iba. Tuition: 
$15.00. 


MONTANA STATE COLLEGE — 
Bozeman, Montana. June 8-10. Direc- 
tor: Gene Bourdet, Montana State Col- 
lege. Courses: Football, Basketball and 
Athletic Training. Staff: Ara Par- 
seghian, Herb Agocs, Joe Berry, Tom 
Parac, Dobbie Lambert, Bob Rousey, 
Marshall Cook. Tuition: $5.00. 
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NORTH CAROLINA CLINIC — 
Greensboro, North Carolina. August 3- 
8. Director: R. B. Jamieson, Greens- 
boro, N. C. Courses: Football and Bas- 
ketball. Staff: Ben Carnevale and Joe 
Kuharich. Tuition: $10.00 for North 
Carolina Coaches Association mem- 
bers; $12.50 for non-members. 

NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
— Marquette, Michigan. August 3-5. 
Director: C. V. “Red” Money, North- 
ern Michigan College. Courses: Foot- 
ball and Basketball. Staff: Ara Par- 
seghian, William Perigo and outstand- 
ing high school coaches in football and 
basketball. Tuition: None. Charge for 
board and room if housed in dormitory. 

OHIO HIGH SCHOOL CLINIC — 
Canton, Ohio. August 10-15. Director: 
Jim Robinson, McKinley High School, 
Canton 2, Ohio. Courses: Football. 
Staff: Paul Dietzel, Phil Dickens, 
Woody Hayes, Ara Parseghian, Trevor 
Rees. Tuition: $10.00 OHSFCA Mem- 
bers; $15.00, non-members. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY — Athens, 
Ohio. June 15-19; June 22-26; June 29- 
July 3; July 13-17. Director: C. C. 
Widdoes, Ohio University. Courses: 
Basketball, Baseball and Physical 
Therapy. Staff: Bill Hess and staff; 
Jim Snyder, Bob Wren, Fred Schleicher. 
Tuition: $12.00 to Ohio residents; $25.00 
to non-residents. 

(Continued on Page 42) 















@ FOOTBALL Jerseys . . pants . 


@ AWARDS Sweaters . . jackets . 
@ BASKETBALL Shirts . . ponts . 


warmups. 


@ TRACK Shirts . . pants . . 


helmets. 


warmups. 


@ WRESTLING Tights . . trunks . 


+ accessories . . 
hose . . sideline clothing. 
- blankets. 


- hose .. 


. shirts . . 


Styled on the lines approved by many 
leading directors and coaches, and out- 
standing athletes throughout the coun- 
try. SAND knit is recognized and 
accepted by coaches and athletes alike 
as the standard of quality . . . the mark 
of superiority. 











nee CATALOG 





FREE complete, 
fully illustrated, 
36 page catalog 
in color is 
yours upon 
request... 
write for it 


today. 





SAND KNITTING MILLS CORP. 


The finest and most complete line of exclusive Athletic Knitwear and Clothing 





BERLIN * WISCONSIN 











Enjoy the Ohio High School 


FOOTBALL COACHING 
x SCHOOL x 


in the air-conditioned comfort 
of the Hotel Onesto Ballroom 


CANTON, OHIO 
Six big days of football 


sponsored by 
THE OHIO HIGH SCHOOL 
FOOTBALL COACHES ASS’N 


Every phase of football from 
The Chinese Bandit Defense 
to the 
LONESOME END OFFENSE 
Staff 
DIETZEL (LSU) PARSEGHIAN (N‘w’tern) 
HAYES (OSU) DICKEN (Indiana) 
REES (Kent) HARP (West Point) 


Tuition: $10.00 Members 
$15.00 Non-Members 


For Information and Registration 


JIM ROBINSON 
McKinley High School 
Canton 2, Ohio 








FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY'S 
Sixth Annual Football Clinic 


at Tallahassee, Florida 
June 4-5-6 
Intensive Specialization on 
New Aspects of Modern Day Football 





FEATURING 
TWO COLLEGE COACHING STAFFS 


FOREST EVASHEVSKI & STAFF, University of lowa 
PERRY MOSS & STAFF, Florida State University 
and 
JOE KUHARICH, Notre Dame University 
RAY ELIOT, University of Illinois 
FRANK HOWARD, Clemson College 
Directed by COACH PERRY MOSS 





REGISTRATION $20 
Includes Clinic Party and Banquet 


Housing Available at Reasonable Rates 


Ren 
For Information Write 


PERRY MOSS, Head Football Coach 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
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SOUTH CAROLINA ; 
COACHES ASSN. | 
COACHING CLINIC | 
4 
4 
q 


at University of 
South Carolina 


Aug. 2-7 Columbia, S. C. 


FOOTBALL 


DARRELL ROYAL 


University of Texas 


BEN MARTIN 


U. S. Air Force Academy 
BASKETBALL 


4 

{ 

{ 

{ 

; 

‘ 

{ 

TEX WINTER 

Kansas State College 

TUITION, $4 (members) j 

$15 (non-members) 

(or $10 for one course) } 

@ Barbecue and Smoker j 
@ All-Star football, basketball games 

@ Sessions in air-conditioned hotel , 

2 { 

. { 

1 

{ 

e 

atin" | 


Rooms free in university dorms 
Meals about $2.50 per day 


HARRY H. HEDGEPATH 


1623 Harrington St. 


Se ae ae ee ee ee 


Newberry, S. C 














MISSISSIPPI 


ASSOCIATION OF COACHES 
COACHING SCHOOL 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


HOTEL HEIDELBERG 


Jackson, Miss. @ Aug. 4-7 


STAFF 
BOWDEN WYATT 


Tennessee, Football 


GOMER JONES 
Oklahoma, Football 


HANK IBA 
Okla. State, Basketball 
and 
BOB COUSY 
Boston Celtics, Basketball 
EDDIE WOJECKI 
Rice, Athletic Training 
e 
TUITION 
$10.00 for members 
$15.00 for non-members 
oy 
For Further Information, Write: 


SAMMY BARTLING, Exec. Secy. 


Millsaps College Jackson, Miss. 
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Coaching School Directory 
(Continued from Page 41) 
OKLAHOMA COACHES CLINIC — 
Okla. City, Okla. August 9-13. Director: 
Leon Bruner, 3513 N. W. 24th St., Okla. 
City, Okla. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball and Baseball. Staff: Frank Broyles, 
Darrell Royal, Jess Thompson. Others 
to be announced. Tuition: $10.00. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON — Eu- 
gene, Oregon. June 15-20. Director: 
R. A. Esslinger, University of Oregon. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Base- 
ball, Track and Field, Wrestling, Train- 
ing. Staff: Jack Curtice, Don Kirsch, 
Robert Newland and Bill Tomoras. 
Tuition: $18.00. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ATHLETIC 
COACHES ASSN. — August 2-7. Di- 
rector: Harry Hedgepath, 1623 Harring- 
ton St., Newberry, S. C. Courses: Foot- 
ball and Basketball. Staff: Ben Martin 
and Tex Winter. Tuition: Members, 
$5.00; Non-members, $10.00. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVER- 
SITY — Carbondale, Ill. October 26-27. 
Director: Dr. Andrew T. Vaughan, Sou. 
Ill. University, Carbondale, Ill. Courses: 
Football and Basketball. Staff: Clifton 
Speegle and Frank McGuire. Tuition: 
$10.00 to non-members. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE — Springfield, Missouri. 
July 9 and 10. Director: Aldo A. Seb- 
ben, Southwest Missouri State College. 
Courses: Football, Basketball and 
Training. Staff: To be announced later. 
Tuition: $5.00. 


TENNESSEE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS — Cookeville, Tennessee. 
July 21-24. Director: Wilburn Tucker, 
Box 187-A, Tennessee Tech, Cooke- 
ville, Tenn. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball, Baseball, Track and Training. 
Staff: Ara Parseghian, Dan Devine, 
Cliff Wells, Tommy Bartlett, Rusty 
Payne. Tuition: Free. ($9.50 for room 
and board.) 


UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY — Lo- 
gan, Utah. June 8-13. Director: H. B. 
Hunsaker, Utah State University. 
Courses: Football, Basketball and Ath- 
letic Training. Staff: Dan Devine, 
Forddy Anderson, Jack Cramer. Tui- 
tion: $20.00. 


VIRGINIA COACHING CLINIC — 
Blacksburg, Va. July 14-17. Director: 
William C. Pace, Univ. of Va., Char- 
lottesville, Va. Courses: Football, Bas- 
ketball, Baseball, Track and Wrestling. 
Staff: Bud Wilkinson, Bones McKinney, 
Paul Amen and Frank Howard. Tuition: 
$5.00 for state coaches, $10.00 for out 
of state coaches. 





VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE — 
Petersburg, Virginia. June 22-26. Di- 
rector: W. W. Lawson, Virginia State 
College. Courses: Football and Basket- 
ball; Staff: Jerry Burns, William L. 
Gunlock, Johnny B. McLendon. Tui- 
tion: $15.69. 


WYOMING COACHES’ 
Casper, Wyoming. June 11-13. Director: 
Stan Kouris, Rock Springs High 
School, Rock Springs, Wyoming. 
Courses: Football, Basketball and Ath- 
letic Training. Staff: Chuck Taylor, 
Jack Curtice, Jack Aggers, W. Shel- 
ton. Tuition: $5.00 to Wyoming coach- 
es; $10.00 for others. 





Glenn Wilkes 
BASKETBALL SCHOOL 


at 
STETSON UNIVERSITY 
DeLAND, FLORIDA 
June 15-27 For Boys 12-17 


Individual instruction in basketball skills in- 
cluding daily practice sessions in the gym- 
nasium, movies of top iat and Pro- 
fessional performers, and _ skull sessions. 
Swimming, heotna, and other recreation. For 
further information, write: 


GLENN WILKES 
Basketball Coach 
Stetson University 

DeLand, Florida 








SPALDING SETS 

THE PACE WITH 

ITS SECOND ANNUAL 
FREE BASKE7BALL- 
FOOTBALL CLINIC 


June 22 = June 25 
Kutsher’s Country Club 
Monticello, N. Y. 


FOOTBALL 


Dale Hall, Army —“Lonely End Offense” 

Dave Nelson, University of Delaware — 
“The Background & Development of 
the Delaware Winged-T” 

Chock Moser, Abilene, Texas Hi h School 

High School Football Aids 

ei 3 there is one more football coach 

to be added at a later date. 


Joe Kuharich, Notre Dame University — 
“Basic Defenses” 


BASKETBALL 
Clair Bee, N. Y. Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. 'Y 
Adolph Rupp, University of Kenturky 
Dudley Moore, La Salle College 
Bill Rohr, Northwestern Univ<:sity 


Butler Hennon, Wampum, Peansylvania 
High School 


The site is Kutsher’s Country Club, Monti- 
cello, New’ York. Tuition is free. Price for 
room and board for the four days, June 22nd 
through 25th, as follows: 


Shower on floor... $34.00 per person 
Semi-private (first come, 

first served basis) —... 42.00 per person 
POVONO © oe . 50.00 per person 


Co- itil 
Haskell Cohen & Clair Bee — 
as per above addresses. 
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Pacific Coast 
(Continued from Page 39) 

use for the judgment of the nation’s 
coaches, sportscasters, writers, etc. 
They didn’t have a single All-Ameri- 
ca on their all-opponent first five 
and they played such teams as Cali- 
fornia, Kansas State, TCU, St. Mary’s, 
and Seattle . . . We’re wondering just 
what type of penalties the officials 
will impose next fall, if necessary, 
when San Francisco State opens its 
grid slate vs. those hardrock gridders 
at San Quentin prison . .. The Oregon 
University baseball team has six catch- 
ers playing at one position or another. 
And they might have a full team of 
receivers next year. There are four 
more promising catchers on the Frosh 
team .. . Center Darrall Imhoff, who 
may have been the difference in Cali- 
fornia’s climb to the N.C.A.A. hard- 
wood championship this year, will be 
back next year to spearhead the Bear’s 
attack . . . A bunch of the boys re- 
cently nominated an All-America 
proselyting team of basketball coaches 
and Cal’s Pete Newell made the first 
team. Pete’s airplane fares from Berke- 
ley to Los Angeles must be fearsome 
to behold! . . . The dean of small col- 
lege football coaches in the Southland, 
Earl J. (Fuzz) Merritt, stepped down 
as head coach of Pomona College. He 
will be succeeded by Morton J. 
(Chuck) Mills who has been his assist- 
ant for the past two years ... On 
Santa Clara’s return to football in 1959 
— Rev. Patrick A. Donohoe, SJ, school 
president, says, “Beneficiaries of the 
thoughtful direction of football coach 
Pat Malley will be the students of 
Santa Clara, and not the National 
Football League.” . . Track coach 
Peyton Jordan has announced that 
Stanford has put in a bid for the 1960 
Summer Olympic Trials to be held in 
Stanford stadium . . . Gene Gillies, an 
end on Long Beach State’s first grid 
team in 1955, will return to the scene 
of his grid exploits for the 1959 season 
as the end coach... Dr. John “Jack” 
Donaldson, B.S., A.M., M.S., Ph.D., an 
assistant professor of physics at Fresno 
State College, was the first official en- 
trant in the 33rd annual West Coast 
Relays to be held in Ratcliffe Stadi- 
um in Fresno the 9th of this month. 
Donaldson was the Southwest Con- 
ference discus champion while at Rice 
Institute and the national A.A.U. 
champion in 1945 . . . Stanford does 
not intend to schedule the University 
of Idaho in football in the future, ac- 
cording to Chuck Taylor, assistant ath- 
letic director . . . The University of 
California at Riverside is seeking to 
discontinue football. The big complaint 
is that interest is not high enough to 
justify the cost. 
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Junior College 
(Continued from Page 32) 

All-America basketballer, Allen 
Holmes of Weber, will follow his coach, 
Bruce Larson, to Arizona. Larson prob- 
ably won’t take over as head man un- 
til 1961 . . . The South Central Confer- 
ence in Southern California has be- 
come the second J.C. Conference in 
the Golden State to adopt the National 
Alliance Football rules for the 1959 
season ... Gary Heinrick of Oakland 
City College has set three new national 
swimming records. They are: 220, 
2:08.4 (old record, 2:11.8 by Gerry Mc- 
Namee of Fresno), 440, 4:37.8 (old rec- 
ord, 4:49.5 by McNamee of Fresno), 
and the 200 yd. butterfly, 2:08.5 (old 
record, 2:21.3 by Bert Peterson of Long 
Beach City College) . . . Junior Rose 
Bowl officials are having their trou- 
bles this year. It seems that the L. A. 
Rams are playing the Baltimore Colts 
over national television Saturday, De- 
cember 12, and this is the date that the 
Junior Chamber men from Pasadena 
had selected for their daddy of all 
J.C. bowl games. It might seem that 
the date could be put back a week but 
officials from the Senior Rose Bowl 
committee put thumbs down on this 
request. They say that two weeks isn’t 
enough time to get the turf back in 
shape for the New Year’s day classic. 












Fast 
action 
calls for 
slip-proof 


SEAL-0- 


Gym floors all over the country 
are protected with Seal-O-San 
gym floor finish. Non-slippery, 
yet resiliency gives a player’s 
foot that “extra spring” which 
can mean the difference be- 
tween winning and losing. 


HUNTINGTON 


LABORATORIES 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
Philadelphia 35 « /n Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 


~oe 


FLEXIBLE CANVAS 
TRACK SHOES 





U.S.PRO-KEDS* 


e Fits foot best e Ample toe room 
e Flexible crepe outsole e Extra wear 
protective toe cap e ideal indoors 
and outdoors e Red and black e See 
your sporting goods supplier. 


US United 

















States 
Rubber 
Florida Athletic 
Coaches Association 
COACHING CLINIC 
AUGUST 3, 4, 5, 6, 1959 
Courses 
FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL, 
BASEBALL, TRACK 
Staff 
FOOTBALL 
David Nelson and Staff 
(Delaware) 
BASKETBALL 
J. H. “Babe” McCarthy 
(Miss. State) 


Bob Cousy 
(Hood Footwear & Boston Celtics) 


BASEBALL 
Joe Justice 
(Rollins College) 
TRACK 
Mike Long 
(Fla. State Univ.) 
Tuition 
F.A.C.A. Members Free 
Non-Members $15.00 
Director 
CAREY E. McDONALD 
Exec. Sec. F.A.C.A. 


OCALA HIGH SCHOOL 
OCALA, FLA. 




















Scouting 
the Markel... 


For 
Coaches 
Officials 
Trainers 
Players 
Fans 





NEW TRAINING 
AID 


THE MacGrecor Company has intro- 
duced a new kind of training aid to 
coaches and trainers. The special de- 
vice, called the MacGregor Training 
Spat, is a weighted spat that slips on 
over any type of athletic shoe. The 
company claims that this weighted spat 
is ideal for strengthening and condi- 
tioning muscles in the leg. Ernie Biggs, 
head trainer for The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is credited with developing 


the new training aid. 





The MacGregor Spat is especially 
recommended for use with football, 
baseball, basketball, tennis and track 
teams. Ten individual weights on the 
spat have a combined weight of three 
pounds. To fit the spat for special 
needs, weights are individually remov- 
able. This feature, say company 
spokesmen, makes the new Training 
Spat helpful for use in post injury 
and operative conditioning of leg, knee 
and ankle muscles. 

Due to the ease with which the Mac- 
Gregor Training Spat can be used, the 
company reports that golfers and 
swimmers as well as football, basket- 
ball, and baseball players have found 
this to be an especially helpful train- 
ing device. 

For additional information on Train- 
ing Spat, write The MacGregor Co., 
4861 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, 
Ohio. 
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NEW SHOE 
PRESERVATIVE 





New Bike Web Product Cleans, Water- 
proofs, and Preserves Athletic Shoes 
in One Application. 

New Bike Shoe Preservative, which 
contains Sorbitol, cleans, waterproofs, 
and prevents the drying out of leather 
in athletic shoes in one application. 
Sorbitol, a non-drying ingredient, acts 
as a cleaner and preservative that 
penetrates the dirtiest of leather, soaks 
into every pore, and keeps the leather 
and sewing thread soft and pliable. In 
addition, Bike Shoe Preservative also 
contains a hardworking wax that 
protects athletic shoes from damaging 
abrasions during games and practice 
sessions. 

Bike Shoe Preservative is available 
in the one quart bottle size and in the 
economical one gallon bulk put-up. 


NEW GYMNASTIC 
SLIPPER 





A completely new type of gymnastic 
slipper has been designed and devel- 
oped by George Nissen and leading 
European gymnasts in cooperation with 
the world-famous Bally Shoe Company 
of Switzerland. The only slipper with a 
stretchable rubber sole, thereby allow- 
ing exact conformity to foot, even at 
heel and toe regions. Made from elasti- 
cloth HELANCA. Readily washable. 
Ideal for gymnastics, tumbling, and 
trampolining. All sizes available from 
Nissen Gymport Company, 215 A Ave- 
nue, N. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, USA. 





Use Brand Name Equipment 
Sold by Your Local 
Sporting Goods Dealer 








Coach John Kobs and 
Dean Look 
Michigan State 


Veteran mentor John Kobs has been 
Michigan State’s baseball coach since 
1925. In 34 seasons his teams have won 
480 games and lost 312 for a fine .607 
winning percentage. Only four of his 
clubs posted losing records. 

Kobs has developed many outstand- 
ing athletes, tops being the Phillies’ 
Robin Roberts. His current star player, 
already the recipient of heavy major 


league bonus offers, is center fielder-sec- 
ond baseman Dean Look, from Lansing, 
Michigan. Look also is an outstanding 
back on the Spartan football team. 

Look last season batted .412 in the Big 
Ten as a sophomore and made the con- 
ference’s first-string all-star team. This 
spring he has been batting around the 
.400 mark again and in one game made 
three consecutive triples. 


on 
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WINNING HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL 

By Jay McCreary. A complete guide to or- 
ganizing, planning, and the strategy for win- 
ning high school play. Scores of diagrams. 
190 pp. Size 55g x 83%. Illustrated. $3.95. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 

WINNING HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL 

By CuHartes V. “CHuck” MATHER. A modern 
approach to the coaching of high school 
football by the nation’s most successful high 
school coach. 300 pp. Size 6 x 9. Illustrated. 
$4.25. Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 

THE COMPLETE HANDBOOK OF BOWLING 

By OscaR FRALEY AND CHARLES YERKOW. Five 
champions reveal the secrets of their form, 
with nearly 400 stop-action photos! Full in- 
formation on every aspect of bowling. 160 
pp. Size 7 x 934. Illustrated. $2.95. Published 
in February. Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FOOTBALL DRILLS 

By Georce H. Atten. The only source con- 
taining drills for all six major fundamentals. 
More than 400 drills — all illustrated. 384 pp. 
Size 554 x 83%. Illustrated. $6.65. Prentice- 
Hall, New York ,N. Y. 


FLY T FOOOTBALL 

By Hamp Poot as told to Joz—E NorpMANN. A 
complete ide to one of football’s most suc- 
cessful offenses detailed by the former head 
coach of the Los Angeles Rams. Describes 
fully what it is, how to install and teach it. 
The ideal Fly T Analysis Manual for football 
scouts and fans alike. 256 pp. Size 53g x 8. 
ay rated. $4.95. Prentice-Hall, New York, 
N.Y. 


FOOTBALL SCOUTING 

By Ropert “Sarce” MacKenzie. The first and 
only full-length, detailed treatment of all 
aspects of college, high school and profes- 
sional football scouting written by a_ top 
ranking scout. 288 pp. Size 514 x 814. Illus- 
trated. $5.00. Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 
FOOTBALL: Secrets of the Split T Formation 
By Don Fauror. The originator of today’s most 
popular system explains every part of it in 
detail. 384 pp. Size 53%, x 8. Illustrated. $4.50. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 


THE GOLF CLINIC 

By GENE Sarazen et al. Six top ranking golf 
stars contribute to this symposium of expert 
golf: Gene Sarazen, Sam Snead, Lloyd Man- 
grum, Jim Ferrier, Ellsworth Vines and Ed 
Oliver. 123 pp. Size 53g x 8. 200 photographs. 
$3.95. Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 

THE GYMNAST’S MANUAL 

By Witpur D. West. A simplified discussion 
in the most logical and clear nomenclature 
ever devised. 326 pp. Size 6 x 9. Illustrated. 
$5.00. Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
FOOTBALL: Its Great Teams, Players 


and Coaches 

By Attison Danzic. The most detailed au- 
thoritative coverage of the sport from 1869 to 
now. Traces every change in the games, re- 
counts great individual and team accomplish- 
ments through original newspaper and maga- 
zine stories and recent interviews, many of 
which are quoted in full. More than 350 rare 
photographs. 512 pp. Size 7% x _1034..Illus- 
trated. $12.50. Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 
HOW TO PLAY PAR GOLF 

By Junius Boros. The 1955 Tam O’Shanter 
winner shows the way to good golf. 208 pp. 
Size 53g x 8. Illustrated. $3.50. Prentice-Hall, 
New York, N. Y. 


HOW TO WIN AT TENNIS 

By Jack Kramer. The king of professional 
tennis describes the techniques of power 
strokes which have made him almost in- 
vincible. 102 po. Size 53g x 8. $3.95. Prentice- 
Hall, New York, N. Y. 

HOW YOU CAN PLAY LITTLE 

LEAGUE BASEBALL 

By W. Martin Ann J. H. McCatitum. A basic 
book on the fundamentals of baseball for 
Little Leaguers. Covers the game completel 

from choosing a position to playing it well. 
Also — conditioning, care of equipment, and 
umpiring. 256 pp. Size 514 x 8. Illustrated. 
$2.75. Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 

THE ART OF OFFICIATING 

SPORTS, 2nd Edition 

By JoHn W. BUNN AND OTHERS. A sound philos- 
ophy of officiating sports plus the techniques 
of applying these principles to individual 
sports. A unique, versatile handbook and 
guide. Profusely illustrated. 416 pp. Size 55% 
mre $6.35. Prentice-Hall, New 
ork, N. Y. 
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ADVANCED GOLF 

By Cary Mipptecorr. Cary Middlecoff offers 
several equally effective solutions to each 
golfing problem. The choice is left to the 
reader. He examines and analyzes the prop- 
er mental _an:l »hysical moves for all shots. 
288 pp. Size 55g x 83%. Illustrated. $3.95. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 

ATHLETIC DIRECTOR’S ANP2OOK 

By Cuartes E, ForsyTHeE. Contains more than 
200 athletic administration topics, arranged 
alphabetically and cross-indexed. Defines, 
discusses and illustrates each in detail. 576 
pp. Size 6 x 9. Illustrated. $7.50. Prentice- 
Hall, New York, N. Y.. 


THE BASIC BOOK OF SPORTS 

By SeEaTon, CLAYTON, LEIBEE, MESSERSMITH. 
Complete information on 28 popular sports 
for men and women. Explains fundamentals, 
techniques, rules, use of equipment; illus- 
trates each step and diagrams all play areas. 
224 pp. Size 812 x 11. Illustrated. $4.00. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 

BASKETBALL IS MY LIFE 

By Bos Covusy as told to At HirsHBerc. The 
Boston Celtics’ dazzling ace now tells the 
thrill-packed, intimate story of his climb to 
the top. Inside pro basketball. 232 pp. Sizes 55% 
x 83g. Illustrated. $3.95. Published in Febru- 
ary. Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 

BETTER GOLF IN FIVE MINUTES 

By J. Victor East. A new completely different 
golf instruction book by an internationally 
famous club designer. It describes and shows 
how to apply Golf’s most vital fundamental. 
192 PR; Size 6 x 9. Illustrated. $3.95. Prentice- 
Hall, New York, N. Y. 


BETTER GOLF THROUGH BETTER PRACTICE 
By Jutes Piatte with Hers Grarris. The first 
complete golf book devoted solely to prac- 
tice. Graphically illustrated. 192 pp. Size 55% 
x 83%. Illustrated. $3.95. Published in June. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 


BIG LEAGUE BATTING SECRETS 

By Harvey KvuENN AND Jim Smitcorr. The only 
complete guide to the science of batting, 
practical, clear, comprehensive, covering ev- 
ery phase of the batting action. 264 pp. Size 
6 x 9. Illustrated. $4.95. Published in March. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 

BOB MATHIAS: CHAMPION OF CHAMPIONS 
An Authorized Biography ~~ Jm Scorr. The 
inspirational life story of how an_average 
American boy became the greatest all-around 
athlete of all time. Here are the intimate de- 
tails of his life, the hard struggles, the rules 
and training methods he follows. Film se- 
quences of Mathias in action show every 
part of his perfect form. 275 pp. Size 53g x 8. 
~— $2.95. Prentice-Hall, New York, 


CHAMPIONSHIP BASEBALL: From 

Little L to Big Leag 

By Witt1m T. “Buck” Lar. Features the 

latest major league know-how on all facets 

of the game. Illustrated instructions on all 
baseball «skills for sandlot, little league and 
pony, league, high sthool coach and plaver 

y the technical instructor for the Brooklyn 

Dodgers. 224 pp. Size 53g x 8. $2.95. Prentice- 

Hall, New York, N. Y. 

* A total of 706 four-year colleges and uni- 
versities provide sports and recreational ac- 
tivity for 1,130,606 students at an estimated 
annual cost of $88,341,967. Intercollegiate 
competition is provided for 132,099 under- 

raduate male students, intramural activity 
or 732,659 and recreational benefits for 





265,849. 

* Of 395 institutions reporting, basketball was 
the most widely-sponsored intercollegiate 
sport with 394 conducting programs, fol- 
lowed by baseball and tennis (365), track 
and field (339). golf (337) and football 
(324). Nearly 13 per cent of the under- 
graduate male enrollment participates in in- 
tercollegiate competition. 

* Fifty-nine different sports are sponsored on 
an intramural basis with 80.7 per cent of the 
male student body participating. Basketball 
again is the most widelv-sponsored sport 
with 383 institutions conducting intramural 
rograms. 

* Participation is greater proportionally at 
smaller institutions than larger institutions. 
In smaller institutions, 35.2 per cent of the 
undergraduate male enrollment participates 
in intercollesiate athletics and (in 
evaluating figures on number of partici- 
pants, some students are counted more 
then once) in intramural activitv: for larger 
institutions, only 6.5 ver cent engages in 
intercollegiate competition and 67.6 per cent 
in intramurals. 





SNOW-PROOF 


Softens, Preserves, Waterproofs 
SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
50 years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots — now used for recon- 
ditioning leather goods of all kinds. Ideal 
for use by athletic departments on all 
leather goods — football, baseball, track 
shoes, gloves, footballs, etc. Odorless, col- 
orless, not sticky. Prevents mildew. Stops 
dry rot. Write for free sample and prices 
on your letterhead. 


Leather's Best Friend 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


THE SNOW-PROOF CO., LIVONIA, N. Y. 
Dept. 25 








ARE YOU AN 
UNPUBLISHED AUTHOR? 


Our program has enabled many 
writers to see their manuscripts pub- 
lished for national distribution. We 
are interested in work by new au- 
thors on all subjects: poetry, fiction, 
non-fiction, physical education 
texts, sports books. Submit your 
manuscript for free editorial evalu- 
ation to: 


Greenwich Book Publishers, Inc. 
Atten.: Mr. Rhoads, 489 Fifth Av., N.Y.C. 











The Book 


for Every 
High School Football 
Coach 


“Wing-T and the 
Chinese Bandits” 


by 
Coach Paui Dietzel of L.S.U. 


Informative Chapters 

e Why Have Football 

Earning Moral and Organization 
The Story of the Chinese Bandits 
Weight Program for Off-Season 
Agility Drills 

Quarterbacking 

Wing-T Offense 

Chinese Bandit Defense 


Only $5.00 


Order from 


CHINESE BANDITS 
P.O. BOX 14566 
BATON ROUGE 8, LA. 
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High School Wrestling 
Championships 


HE FIRST ANNUAL Georgia State 

High School Wrestling Champion- 
ships were held February 13 and Feb- 
ruary 14, 1959 at the Emory University 
gymnasium, under the auspices of the 
Division of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics and the Georgia State High 
School Athletic Association. 

Ninety-three wrestlers were entered 
in the tournament representing nine 
high schools. Due to the tremendous 
growth of amateur wrestling in this 
area it was necessary to limit each 
school to one man in each weight class. 

Druiw Hitts HicH ScHOOoL, under 
Coach H. L. McCright, Jr., received the 
honor of winning the initial Georgia 
State Tournament, by scoring 99 points, 
as a result of four first place winners, 
two third place winners, three second 
place winners. Champions for Druid 
Hills were Alan Busbee in the 103 Ib. 
class, Nick Janoulis in the 112 Ib. class, 
Earl Jackson in the 127 Ib. class and 
Bill Norris in the 133 Ib. class. 

NortH FuLtTton HicH ScHoo. of At- 
lanta, last year’s fourth place winner 
in the Georgia AAU tournament gave 
Druid Hills a real battle for the 
championship and ended up in second 
place with 90 points. This was a real 
tribute to the fine coaching job done 
by the Buckhead school’s athletic di- 
rector, Frank Jernigan. This was only 
the second year of competition for the 
boys from North Fulton and they have 
progressed a long way in a short time. 
They produced champions in this year 
in the 120 lb. weight class in Ken 
Mitchell, in the 138 Ib. class with Bill 
Poole and in the unlimited class with 
Bob Newman. Newman was last year’s 
191 Ib. State AAU champion. 

Henry Grapy HicH ScHoot of At- 
lanta came in third in the tournament, 
scoring a total of 51 points. Grady is 
now under the tutelage of Coach Jack 
Fligg and the championship of the 165 
Ib. class went to Jerry Davis of Grady. 

Marist COLLEGE High School under 
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Coach B. Grogan entered the tourna- 
ment for the first time and captured 
one championship, two second places, 
and one third place to amass a total of 
41 points. Dan Mudge in the 175 Ib. 
class was the first place winner for 
Marist. 

CHAMBLEE HicGH ScHOOL with 36 
points, also accounted for one cham- 
pion in the person of Steve Glover in 
the 145 lb. weight class and James C. 
Carr was a champion for Westminster 
Schools in the 154 Ib. class. 

Cross Keys HicH ScHoo., Roswell 
High School and Avondale High School 
were all in their first year of wrestling 
and all the teams made a fine showing 
and the second annual tournament to 
be held next year promises to be even 
bigger and better. 

After the finals, medals were award- 
ed to the winners and a handsome 
trophy was presented to the winning 
team. 

GEORGIA STATE 
Results 
103 Ib. Class 
Alan Busbee (Druid Hills) 
. Lenn Christie (Henry Grady) 
Fowance (North Fulton) 
Scott F. Ackerman (Westminster) 
112 Ib. Class 
Nick Janoulis (Druid Hills) 
Fabian Boudreau (Henry Grady) 
Tommy Alvarez (Chamblee) 
Vaughn S. Honey (Cross Keys) 
120 Ib. Class 
Ken Mitchell (North Fulton) 
Miller (Druid Hills) 
Jerry Canter (Henry Grady) 
Ernest Short (Avondale) 
127 Ib. Class 
. Earl Jackson (Druid Hills) 
5 oe (North Fulton) 
Joseph A. Haas (Westminster Schools) 
Michael Curran (Marist) 
133 Ib. Class 
Bill Norris (Druid Hills) 
Charles Wysong (Marist) 
John McClellan (North Fulton) 
Jack B. Curry ee? 
ss 
Bill Poole (North Fulton) 
William Redd (Roswell High School) 
. Curtis Brown (Chamblee) 
Frank A. Collins (Cross Keys) 
145 Ib. Class 
. Steve Glover (Chamblee) 
. Rim Austin (North Fulton) 
. Czapinski (Druid Hills) 
John Anderson eg A weceay) 
154 Ib. Class 
. James C. Carr (Westminster) 
. Ed Cullom (North Fulton) 
. Terry Keahey (Chamblee) 
Manor H. Farmer (Cross Keys) 
165 Ib. Class 
Jerry Davis (Henry Grady) 
Warren Budd (Druid Hills) 
. Frank Finocchio (Marist) 
Tony Martin (Chamblee) 
175 Ib. Class 
Dan Mudge (Marist) 
Hampton Logan (Druid Hills) 
Bill Plunkett (North Fulton) 
Joe Hudson (Henry Grady) 
Unlimited 
Bob Newman (North a 
. William Dolson (Marist) 
Jimmy Covington (Druid Hills) 
Jim Wade (Henry Grady) 
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NAIA (Continued from Page 31) 

A 56 foot, 5% inch shot put by Occi- 
dental’s Glen Johnson, also defender 
of the NAIA crown. This is almost 
two feet better than the NAIA record. 

Elias Gilbert and Fran Washington, 
who led Winston-Salem to second spot 
last year, again are leaders in the 
hurdles, but neither has approached 
as yet last year’s record-breaking 
times. 
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RECEIVED with Confidence 


Wilson TD.— the bowl ball of fame 


Truly the quarterback’s ball—with the grip that’s tanned 
right into the leather itself. The ball that builds confidence 
—the ball that can be kicked, passed, carried or handed off 
with complete assurance. The ball used in more bowl 
games in the past three years than all other footballs 
combined. The Wilson TD—football’s ball of fame. 
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NEW few RIPPLE’ SOLE 


- COACH'S 
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extreme comfort 


in active wear 





featuring: 
@ Exclusive RIDDELL 
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RIPPLE® Sole for traction and cushion comfort 
— another RIDDELL exclusive! 
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weight! 
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